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L K C T U R K 1. 


FURII'ICATION. 


If it were possible to place ourselves in tliouglii 
at a centre in spact^ from whicli we might see the 
course of evolution, from which we might study tlie 
history of our chain of worlds^ ratlier as tliey might 
Ix' seen in iinagination, in |)i(lure, liran in the 
appearance that they present as pliysical, astral and 
mental, I think that thus looking outwards on iliest' 
evolving groups, this evolving humanity, we might 
iigujje the whole in a. picture. I see a great 
mountain .stranding in space, with a road that winds 
round die mountain, round and round nnti* the 
summit is reached. Audi the turns on this road 

round the mountain are seven in number, and on 

m 

each turn I s^e seven stations wliere pilgrims stay 
for a while, and within these stations they have 
to climb round and round* As we trace the road 

♦ 

■^Thc pilgrimage of humanity daring its present cycle of evolu« 
^ ticin consists in passing seven limes nnind a chain of .seven globes ; 
j*, made of many millions of years, and of these 

stays there are forty-nine— seven globes each dwelt on seven titoes. 
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10 In the Outer Cotirt, 

upwards along tWs spiral track we see how it ends 
at the summit of the mountain — that it leads to a 

^Temple, a Temple as of white marble, ^ 
radiant, which stands there shining out against the 
ethereal blue. That Temple is the goal of the 
pilgrimage, and they who are in it have finished 
their course — finished it so far as that mountain is 
concerned — and remain there only for the help of 
those who still are climbing. If we look more 
closely at the Temple, if we try to see how that 
Temple is built, we shall see in the midst of it a 
Holy of Holies, and round about the centre are 
Courts, four in number, ringing the Holy of Holies 
as concentric circles, and these are all within the 
Temple; a wall divides each Court from its 
neighbours, and to pass from Court to Court the 
wayfarer must go through a gateway, and thd!*e Ts 
but pne in each encircling wall. So alt who would 
reach the centre must pass through tkese four gate- ^ 
ways, one by one. Ancf outside the Temple there 
is yet another enclosure— t he Outer C ourt— and 
that Court has in it many more^than a^e seen within 
^ the "Semple itself. Looking at thse Temple and the 
Courts and the mountain road that winds below, 
we see ^^is^£icture of ^ human and the 

track along which the race is treading, and the • 

along that road 

^ » c 
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Purification. i i 

round the mountain stances a v«st mass of human 
beings, climbing indeed, but chmbing 
rising step after step ; sometimes it seems as though 
for every step forward there is a step backward, 
and though the trend of the whole mass is upwards 
it mounts so slowly tliat the pace is scarcely 
perceptible. And this monian evolution of the race ' 
clmibing ever upwards, seems so slow and weary 
and painful tliat one wonders how the pilgrims 
have the lieart to climb so long. And tracing it’ 
round and round the mountain millions of year.v 
pass in the trjicing, and millions of years in following 
a pilgrim, and while he treads it for these millions 
of years an endless succession of lives seems to 
pass, all spent in climbing upwards — we weary even 
in watching these vast multitudes who climb so 
slowly, wlio tread round after round as they mount 
this s|::yirarpa.thway. Watching them we asjj; oiu*' 
selves : Wlif is it that they climb so slowly ? How 
is it tliat these millions of men take so long a 
journey ? Why arc they ever striving upwards to 
this Tcinple^that s|imds at the top.^ 

Looking at Aein, it seems that they trcft^el so 
slowly because they see not their goal, and 
understand not tlie direction in which they are 
travelling. And as we watch one or another on 
the pathway, we see that they are always strtying 
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aside, attracted ffither "and thither, and with no 
purpose in their going; they walk not straight 
onwards as though intent on business, but wander ^ 
hither and thither, like children running after a 
blossom here, and chasing a, butterfly there. So 
that all the time seems to be wasted, and but little 
progress is made when the night falls upon them 
and the day’s march is over. Looking at them,* it 
does not .seem as though even progress in intellect, 
slow as tliat also is, made tlie pace very much more 
rapid. When we look at those whose intellect is 
scarcely developed, they seem after eacli da)' of life ^ 
to sink to sleep almost on tlie place thev' occupied 
the day before; and when we glance over tliose 
who are more highly evolved so far as intellect is 
concerned, they too are travelling very, very slowly, 
and seem to make small progress in each day oflife. 

And Rooking thus at them, our hearts gro\’^ wear}’' ^ 
with the climbing, and we wonder flial they do 
not raise their eyes and understand the direction in 
which their path is taking them. • 

Now that Outer Court that s^mie of^the climbers 
in frdfit are reaching, that OutSr Court of the 
Temple, seems not only to be gained by tlie patli • 
that winds round and round the hill .so often; 

Tor as we look at it, we see that from i ncuiy points * 
i spiral pagiway. tM.i^^^ may be 
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reached, and that there are^2^rief(^\\Yays tlial wind 
the hill but go straiglit up its side, paths 
that may be ejimbed Jf a trayeller’s Iicart be 
and if his limbs be strong. And trying to see 
how men find their way more swiftly than their 
fello\vs to tlie Outer Court, we seem to gatiicr that 
the lirst step is taken off this long spiral rorui the 
fir^t step is taken straigiit in the direr t ion of this 
Outer C.ourt that men can reach from so many 
points in the long roadway, when some Soul who 
has been travelling round and round, foi* millen 
niums perhaps, recognises fOr the first: time a 
purpose in the journey, and catr'hcs lor a. uiojiient 
a gleam from the 'femiile on ilie summit. !- or tliat 
^:=iends rays^ o[ light ^ ewer J li(> ’ 
Side, ^aiui maw and tlien a. traveller raiscsi 
ilovvers and the pebbles and ihe^ 
butterflies iTpoa the jiath, and the gleam seems loi 
catch his gii^nce and iipw'ard 

CSHlPlf’ j and after 

that fust mouvcntary glimpse he is uc\ cr again c'|uite 
as he was before. For, thougii but for a moment, 
he has recognisc(i a. goal and an ending; efor a 
moment he Iia.s seen the summit towards wln'(di lit* 
is climbing, and the pathway, steei), but so much 
shorter, that Iea.ds directly up the hill-.side beyond 
which the Temple gleams. And in that moment of 
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recognising the £:oal that lies in front, in that 
moment of understanding, if it be but for an instant, 
that instead of climbing round and round full seven 
times and making so many little ciicles on the 
upward path— for the path winds upon itself as 
well as round the hill, and each spiral round the 
mountain side has seven turns within itself and they 
too take long, in the treading — when the Soul tes 
caught these glimpses of its goal and of the directer 
pathway that leads towards it, then it understands 
fpr that moment that the pathway has a name and 
that the name is '' Service,” and that those who 
enter on that shorter pathway must enter it 
I through a gate on which "Service of Man” 

I is shining in golden letters ; it understands that 
• before it can reach even the Outer Court of the 
^ Temple it must pass through that gateway Snd*" 
•> realise that life isjn eant.. for, sej vice and t, f or ^ sej f -• 

se^iktng, and that the only way to clmib upwards 
moie swiftly is to climb jfor the sake of those who 
lare lagging, in order that from the Temple more 
^^ffective help may be sent do^yn to ?he climbers 
than otherwise would be possibles^ As I said, it 
is only the flash of a moment, only a glimpse that 
comes and that vanishes again ; for the eye has only 
been caught by one of these rays of l^ht that 
come'' down from the mountain. And there are so 
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many attractive objects scatffered aiong this winding 
pattfi that the Souls glance is easily again drawn 
towards them; but inasmuch as once it has seen 
the light, there is the possibility of seeing it again 
more easily, and when once the goal of achievement 
and the duty and power of service has had even 
this passing imaginative realisation in the Soul, then 
there remains a desire to tread that shorter pathway, 
and to find a way straight up the hill to the Outer 
Court of the Temple. 

After that first vision, gleams come from time to 
time, and on day after day of tfiis long climbing the 
gleam returns to the Soul, and each glimpse perhaps 
is brighter than the last, and we see that these 
Souls who have just for a moment recognised that 
there is a goal and purpose in life, begin to climb 
with faore steadfastness than their fellows ; although 
they are^stiir winding their weiy round the hill^we 
see that they Jbegin to practise more steadily what 
we recognise as virtues, a*nd thext they give them- 
selves more pl?rsistently to what we recognise as 
religion, whiclf is try^ig to tell them how they may 
climb, and how Ae Temple may finally be %on. 
So that these Souls who have caught a gleam of 
this possible ending, and feel some drawing towards 
the path tlmt leads thereunto, become marlced out 
a little from their fellows by their diligence tod 
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heedfulness, ancf they go tq the front of this 
endless multitude that is climbing along the ro^ ; 
they travel more swiftly, because there is more * 
purpose in their travelling, because they are taking 
a direction which they begin to understand, and 
they begin, though very imperfectly, to walk with 
a definite aim, and to try to live with a definite 
purpose. And although the}/ scarcely yet recogrnse 
what that purpose in the end will be — it is rather 
a dim intuition than a definite understanding of the 
way — still they are no longer roaming aimlessly 
from side to side, so*metimes a little upwards and ^ 
sometimes a little downwards ; they are now 
climbing steadily up the winding pathway, and each 
da}/ of life sees them climb a little faster, until 
they are distinctly ahead of the multitudes in 
spirituality of life, in the practice of virtue, and in 
the growing desire to be of service to fheii; fellow- 
men. They are in this way travelling more swiftly 
towards the summit, though still on the winding 
road, and they are beginning to •try to train 
themselves in definite ways \ ^they are beginning 

neighboftrs, that they too 

may climb with them, and as they are making their . 
way a little more swiftly forward tliey are always 
reaching out helping hands to those aro^jind them, * 
and* trying to take them with them upwards more 

** . • 
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swiftly along the path. An4 pres^itly, with those 
theyi are thus loving and serving, they are met by 
a form that is beautiful, though at first somewhat/ 
stern in aspect, which speaks to them and tells them 
something of a shorter way ; we know that the 
form which comes to meet them is Knowledge, 
and^that Knowledge is beginning to whisper to 
theilJi something of the conditions .of a swifter 
progress ; the Religion that has been helping them 
in the practice of virtue is, as it were, the sister of 
this Knowledge, and the Service of Man is sister 
to it also, and the three togother begin to take 
charge of the Soul, until at last a brighter dawning 
comes, and a fuller recognition, and you hear this 
Soul beginning to make definite to itself the purpose 
of its climging, and not only to dream of a future, 
blit t^ make that dream more definite in its purpose, 
and you find it recognising service as the law of 
life. Nc3w, wi|h deliberate intention, a promise to 
help in the progress of the race breathes softly 
forth from th^ lips of the Soul ; and that is the 
first vow the £oul makes, to give itself sometime 
to the service of ^the race — a vow not yet o^ full 
purpose, but still with the promise of purpose 
hidden within it. It has been written in a Scripture 
that one of the great Ones who trod the. shorter 
road, one oT the great Ones who climbed the steeper 
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path, and Wh5 climl?ed it so swiftly that He left 
behind Him all His race and stood alone ig the 
forefront, the firstfruits, the promise of humanity ; • 
it is said of Him, Who in later ages was known as 
the Buddha, that ''He perfected His vow, Kalpa 
after Kalpa ; for the achievement that was to 
crown His life had to begin witli the promise of 
service, and it is that vow of the Soul which •links 
it to the great Ones that have gone before, that 
makes as it were the link that draws it to the 
probationary path, the path that leads it into and 
across the Outer Court, up to the very gateway of 
|the Temple itself. At last, after many lives of ^ 
isteiving^many lives of working growing purej an^ 

If after the Soui makes 
speaking forth,.Ql^^^ 

^ when that will anrPbunces 
-it|^f as a clear and definite purpose,*no longer the 
whisper that aspires, but the word^hat cominandsr 
then that resolute willVtrikes at the gateway which 
leads to the Outer Court of the Xeifiple, and strikes 
with a 1-cnocking which non^ may (?eny — for it has 
in «t the strength of the SouUthat is determined 
to achieve, and that has learned enough to under- 
stand^ the vastness of the task that it undertakes. * 

, Foi tnat Soul that now is standing at the outer • 

J gateway of this Court, knows what it striving to " 

•I 
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accomplish, realises the vastness of the difficulty 
^ that*lies in front. For it means nothing less than 
this, that it is going to come out of its race — that 
race which is to be climbing round and round and 
round for endless millenniums, still passing from 
globe to globe, round that which we know as the 
chain, passing round and round that chain in weariful 
succession ; this brave Soul that now is knocking 
at the outer gateway means to climb that sam^; 
mountain in but a few human lives, means to tak| 
step by step, breasting the hill^at its steepest, th| 
path that will lead it right upwards into the ver)!. 
Floly of Holies ; and it means to do within a space 
of time that is to be counted by but a few lives, that 
which the race will take myriads of lives to 
aqpoir^lish — a task so mighty that the brain might 
almost reel at its difficulty ; a task so great that 
,of the Soul that undertakes it one would almost oay 
that it had befun to realise its own divinity, and 
the omnipotence which lies enshrined within itself.l 
For to do in a few lives from this point of the 
cycle that the race h?^ reached, what the race asf 
a whole is going tZ do, not only in the races that 
• lie in front, but in the rounds that also lie in the- 
future — to do that is surely a task worthy of a God 
and the aqcomplishment means that the divine 
power is perfecting itself within the human form.* 
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So the Soul'icnocks at the gateway, and the door 
swings open to let it through, and it passes in^ the 
Outer Court. Through that Court it has to go,"" 
traversing it step by step until it reaches the first 
of the gateways that lead into the Temple itself — 
the first of those four gateways, every one of which 
is one of the great Initiations, beyond the first of 
which no Soul may tread that has not embraced the 
Eternal for evermore, and that has not given up 
its interest in the mere transitory things that lie 

( round. For when once a Soul has passed through 
he gateway of the Temple, it goeth out no more ; 
mce it passes through that gateway into one of the 
Inner Courts that lie beyond it and that lead to the 
iHoly of Holies, it goes out never again. It has 
fchosen its lot for all the millenniums to come ; 

|t is in the place which none leaves when Snce he 
l|as entered it. Within the Temple" itseif the first 
^reat Initiation lies, ^But the Soirl whose progi'ess 
we are tracing is as yet only going to prepare itself 
in this Outer Court of the Tempife, in order that 
lives to come it may he able to ascend the 
seven steps to the first gateway, and await 
permission to pass over the threshold into the-' 
Temple itself. Jhen, jhall, ^be^ its work in 

How shall it lead its" 

fiierem, in order that it may become worthy to 
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knock at the Temple gateib Thaj^ is the subject 
that#lies in front of us — the subject I am going to 
* try to put before you, if I may speak but to one 
or two to whom the speaking may appeal. For 
well I know, brothers and sisters mine, in depicting 
this Outer Court, that I may say much that may 
seem unattractive, much that may seem even 
repdllent. Hard enough is it to find the way to tlip 
Outer Court ; difficult enough is it to practise 
religion and all the virtues which make the humah 
Soul lit even to knock at the gateway of this outer 
stage, this Outer Court arountl the Temple, and 
they who enter into that Court have made great 
progress in their past ; it may be, it will be, that 
to some the life that is led therein may scarce seem 
attractive — to some who have not yet definitely 
recogtiised the aim and the end of life. For, min(| 
^ you, none are in the Outer Court save those whci 
have defmitel 3 ii vowed themselves to service, lhos| 
who have given everything and who lia.Ye askefi- 
for nothing^^^ save tlie privilege of serving, 

who have dl^finitelj^ recognised the transitory 
nature of earthly things, who have defii^tely 
embraced the task which they desire to achieve, 
who have turned their backs on the flowery paths 
which go round the mountain, and are resolutely 
determined to climb straight upwards, no matter 
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what the cost, mattfr what the strain as day after 
day of life swiftly succeed each other. Thep^ is 
to be struggle, and much of struggle, in this Outer 
Coiu't, for much has to be done therein in ^brief 
space, of time. 

The divisions of this work that I have made are 
arbitrary. They are not steps, as it were, across the 
Court, for each of these divisions has to be taken at 
one and the same time and is always being worked 
at ; it is a simultaneous training, and is not divided 
into stages as I have had to divide it for clear- 
ness of explanation, I have called these divisions 
Purification,^’ and “Thought Control,” and the 
Building of Character,” and “ Spiritual Alchemy,” 
and “ On the Threshold.” These divisions do not 
mean that each is to be taken separately, because all... 

one and th^saifie 
tmie, and the Soul that is spending its lives in the 
^Outer Court is busy with all this worl^ in alf the lives 
that it spends there ; it Is these tasks that it must 
partially, at least, have learned to accomplish, ere 
it dare stand at the Temple gate itf’elf. And if I 
tak^ them now one by one, is in order tliat 
we may understand them the better ; but we must 
also understand throughout my sketching of these 
steps, that it is not perfect accomplishment of any 
onp of them that the Soul must have achieved ere 
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it may reach the gateway of lihe Initiation ; but 
onl}#that it must have partially accomplished, only 
that it must be striving with something of success, 
only that it must understand its work and be doing 
it with diligence ; when the work is perfectly 
accomplished, it will be in the Holy of Holies itself. 
Pnshc^bon then is to be part of its work, self- 
purilication, the , purification of the lower nature, 
until every part of it vibrates perfectly in harmony 
with the higher, until everything is pure that 
belongs to the temporary part of man, to that which 
we call tlie personality, that wlrich has not in it the 
permanent individual, but is only the assemblage 
of qualities and characteristics which that individual 
gathers round it in the course of eacli of its many 
lives — all the outer qualities and attributes round 
the Soul, all these garments in which it clothes 
its df, and which it carries with it often life after 
life, all that wtiich it takes up as it comes back td 
incarnation, all that which* il builds during incarna] 
tion, all that« which the permanent individualit}# 
gathers round itself j:lm earth-life and out o| 
which it extracts 4 he essence in order to trairsfus^ 
it into its own growing and eternal Self. A phrasJ 
that Very well symbolises the position of the Soul 
at this moment, when it has deliberately enteTcd this 
Outer Court and sees the work stretching in fjiont 
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of it, a phrase that veTry well describes its attitude 
«. has been used lately by Mr. Sinnett. It iss^the 
' phrase of “ allegiance to the Higher Self,’’ a useful 
expression, if it be understood. It means the 
deliberate decision that all that is temporary and 
that belongs to the lower personality shall be cast 
aside ; that each life that has to be lived in this 
lower world shall be devoted to the single purpose 
of gathering together material which is useful, which 
then shall be handed on to the Higher One who lives 
and grows out of that which the lower gathers; 
that the lower self— realising that it is essentially 
one with the greater that is above it, that its only 
work in the world is to come here as the temporary 
active agency which gathers together that of which 
its permanent Self has need — determines that the 
whole of its life down here shall be spent iff that 
service, and that the life’s purpose is merely the 
gathering of material which then «»hall be taken 
back to the Higher, who is really the essence of 
itself, and who shall thus be enablsd to build up 
the ever-growing individuality which^is higher than 
the 'personality of a life. The ^allegiance to the 

of this service 

hy the lower, the living of the lower no longer for 
itself l? ut for the purpose of serving that, which 
en<^u res ; so that all the life in the Outer Court is 
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to be this life of definite alle|iance -to the Higher, 
and ill the work that is done in the Outer Court is^ 

* to be work that is done for the sake of that 
i^'-eater One, who is now realised as the true Self 
that is to endure throughout the ages, and that is to 
be built ever into fuller and fuller life by this 
deliberate, loyal service of the messenger that it 
sends into the outer world. 

In this work that which is sometimes spoken of in 
the great Scriptures of the world as the preliminary 
step for the successful searching after the Soul, is 
^ one that I am, imagining as now lying behind the 
Soul. You may remember to have read in one of 
the greatest of the Upanishads, that if a man would 
find the Soul the first thing to do is to “ cease from 
evjl ways ’’ ; but that I am presuming the Soul has 
done ere yet it has entered into the Outer Court. 

^Fpr those who enter it are no longer subject to tJie 
commonest tei^l^tations of ^earth-life they have 
grown beyond those, and when they come into the 
incarnation whfth is to see them within tlie Outer 
Court, they wilf at leasi have turned from evil ways 
and will have ce^ed from walking therein with 

• pleasure. If ever they are found in such ways at- 
all it will be by a sudden slip immediately retrieved, " 

• and they wj^ll have been born into the world with 
a conscience which refuses to let them go wrohgl 

m 
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when the righfris seet before it. And though the 
conscience might have sometimes blundered yi its 
choice — though the conscience (not yet perfect in 
its experience) might sometimes have chosen 
wrongly ere entering within this Outer Court, and 
even after having entered, still it would be keenly 
desirous to choose rightly. The lower self would 
not deliberately go against this voice, for an^^one 
jwl ^ d eliberately goes against the voice of con- 
fsden^ h^ into this Outer Court at all, 

|nor is re^y to enter it ; the Souls that have 
I entered therein Have at least chosen to strive after 
the right, and they would fain obey this voice that 
bids them choose it, and not deliberately disobey ; 
'they would come into this world with that much of 
! their climbing behind them, and with a deliberate 
I will to do the highest that they see. Thc?y now 

I t Ee Outer C ourt ; not^w^ffte grosser teinptations" 
soFthe outside world, but* with the subtler and keener 

I live so swiftly through its lives, whefi it has to climb 
Iso 'rapidly up the mountain sirie. For indeed it 
|tas no time to waste in paltering with temptations, 
iin slowly building virtue ; it must climb onwards and 
I u pwar ds _sver, now it has once come within the ^ 
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it will find intellectual difficulties all round it and 
i ntelk ctualJe^ — temptations to intellectual 

* angi^Jipn, temptations to intellecty^,4^ride, tempta-^ 
tions to be proud of that which it has gathered, and ^ 
to hold firmly for its own sake to that which it has 
achieved. And not only will it feel this strong grip 
of ambition, this grasping of the nature of pride, 
thatVould keep for itself and would build up a 
wall between itself and those who are below it, 
but it will also have a desire^or knowledge, a desire 
for knowledge for itself, a desire for knowledge 
that it may gain and hold ratfier as against the 
world than for it. And this temptation veils itself 
a;3 love of knowledge for its ov/n sake, and love of 
truth for its own sake, and oftentimes tlie Soul 
finds, as its eyesight grows keener and clearer, that 
this su|!ypo5ed aspiring love is often only the desire 
to be septixatecl from its fellows, to have what they 
*io not share a,ik to enjoy what it does not give 
to them. Tin^^ 3 arateneHj§,,^one,^^ 

Soul, Jii sepiirafee 4 

desire to! 

grow and to learn «ind to achieve in order thar.itj 

• temptations that 
will touch it even when it has passed through the 
gateway of the Outer Court. For the Soul will see 
knowledge within its grasp, and will desire to hoid 
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it ; will see po^er witSin its grasp and will desire to 
have it ; desire, not only for the sake of service, but 
also partly because these make itself the greater, and « 
it is inclined to build this wall about itself so that 
it may keep for self that which it has achieved ; 
presently it begins to understand that if it would 
■ ever traverse the Outer Court and reach the gate- 
I way that is shining ahead of it it must get ild of 
f all this intellectual ambition, and all this intellectual 
and all this desire for knowledge which it 
i will hold for itself, and everything that makes it 
i separate from its brother Souls ; then it will begin 
i to purify its intellectual nature, it will begin to 
scrutinise the motives which impel it to effort and 
the motives which move ft to action, and it will 
begin carefully to look at itself in tlie light that 
shines from the Temple, and that is ever doming 
through the Temple windows and illuminating this 
Outer Court wit h ra^ s^ _ of spiritual Lifp,.; light in 
which every shadow seems to be darker, and the 
very things that look bright in the»lowei- world arc 
seen after all to be shado'wjg and n*ot to be rays of 
light at all. Then the Soul rfill realise that this 
desire-nature which it has brought with it, and • 
which mixes itself with the intellectual, that this 
desire-nature has to be purified from^ every touch ' 
oT the personal self ; it will deliberately begin this 
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work of purification, it ^ill ddiberately and: 
coTi^iously and steadfastly set itself to work to \ 

* purge out of itself everything which strives to take 
for the personality, and everything which makes it : 
in any sense separate from those that are below it; 
as well as from Those that are above. For this 
the Soul learns — and it is one of the lessons of J:he| 
Oute r Court — that there is only one way \vhichi 
these doors swing open, the doors that shut it out[ 
of the Temple, and that is by the breaking , down ^ 
of the. walls that separate it frpm its fellows that | 
are below. Then the w^alls that separate it from^ 
those that are in front disappear, absorbed as it were 
by their own action ; for that gate that has to be 
passed through is a gate that will only open to 
h^ who desires passage, as he breaks down the 
walls *bf his own nature and is willing to share 

^ wjt h a ll that wliich^he 

Thus he begins this work^of {rmifying the desire-l 
natur e, and he takes this lower self in hand td 
pmge out of ireyerythingwyhich.^ How 

shall he purij^/ himself He does not want tJ 
destroy.;, for thatVhich he has gathered tog^heill 

• Is experience, and experience has been built int4i 
faculty and transmuted into pow^'er, and he now| 
needs all tj^iese powers that he has been gathering-; 
during the climb that lies below him, and it will hoff 
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do to destroy*all tha\ he has gathered ; he wants 
to take these powers on with him, but to take*them 
purified instead of fout * How then shall he purify 
them ? It would be so much easier to destroy ; 
it would need so much less patience to kill 
some of these qualities that he has ; he feels as if 
he could strike at them and slay them, and so be 
rid of them. But it is not thus that he can enter 
'into the Temple; for he must take there as his 
•sacrifice that has to be offered on the very threshold 
I’df _ fee Temple, everything that he has gathered 
|in his past, that he has turned into power and 
; faculty; he must not go in thither empty-handed, 
i' he must take with him all that he has gathered 
Tn his lower life. So that he dares not destroy ; 
•he must perform the harder work of purificatiqn ; 
ihe must keep the essence of all the gualitie* while 
h#' strikes away from them everything that is^ 
personal. All the lesions he has •learnt of virtue 
. and of vice, all these are the experiences that in 
ithe pilgrimage behind him he h^ gathered; he 
■must take the essence of every quality with him. 
Tor these are the results of all Iris climbing ; but he 
■ must take them as pure gold to the altar, and no * 
dross^ust be mingled with the gold. 

Let us take one or two of these qualities in order 
purification means ; for if we 
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^ understand it as to one or fwo qualities, then at 
our leisure we can work it out for the rest, and the 
lesson is all-important as to how the purihcation is 
to be worked. 

Let me take first a mighty force which is in every 
human being, which he develops in the low stages 
of his growth, which he carries on with him as he 
evolves, and which it is now his work to purify. 
Let us take the -quality that in its lowest stage we 
know as anggr, as wrath, as that tremendous power 
that the man develops, by which he fights his way 
through the world, by which he struggles, and by 
which he oftentimes overcomes all opposition : that 
tremendous energy of the Soul rushing out through 
the lower nature and breaking a man’s way for him 
through difficulties in the earlier stages of his 
growth ere yet he has learned to guide and to 
control it*; an undisciplined energy, destructi^i 
because it is uifdisciplined ^ tremendous force,?' 
valuable because it is force, although destructive 
in its workings as we see it in the lower world. 
The man ere yet he kas entered into the Outer 
Court has somewBat changed that energy "of I 
•the Soul; he has changed it into a virtue, a 
veiy real virtue, and he has had this virtue long as 
his possession in the outside world ; then it went by 
the names (when it had reached the stage of virtue) 


I 
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of noble ind%natipif, of passion against injustice, 
of of all that was wro^ 

aiidPthat was vile, and that was cruel, and it did* 
good service In the outer world under these many 
forms of destructive energy. For this man, ere yet 
he came into the Outer Court, had been working 
for the world, and had been practising this virtue ; 
and when he saw the cruelty that was done ufton the 
weak his passion broke forth against it, and when 
an injustice was wrought by a tyrant then he rose 
up against it in indignation ; he had learned, as he 
• practised this virtue, to purify it from much of the 
; dross ; for the anger that he had in his earlier lives 
; was anger for himself — he was wrathful when he 
; was injured, he struck back when some one struck 
at him ; but he had long ago conquered that mere 
brute wrath in the lower nature which guatds itself 
iiy destructive energy against ‘a \Yrong, and r. 
pays back evil with evil and* hate with hafe. 
Before he enterecf’the Outer Court he had 
1 passed beyond that earlier %tage, and had 
i learned to some extent to* _ transform that 
1 chergy of anger in him ; l*e had purified it to 
i a great extent from the personal element, and lijp 
ijhad learned to be angry less because he himself 
^ was injured, than because some one else was. 
'wronged ; he had learned to be ’indignant less 
#> ^ • 

•V 
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because he suffered, than bA:ause one else 

was put to pain ; and when he saw some cruel 
^creature trampling on a helpless one, he sprang 
forward to rescue that helpless creature and struck 
at the wrong-doer and cast him to one side ; in 
that way he had used the higher anger to conquer 
the Ipwer, in that way he had used the nobler 
passion to slay the more animal passion of his lower 
life, and he had learned in these lives that now lie 
far behind him, to get rid so far of the grosser 

qualities of the passion ; he had learned to be no 

* 

longer angry for himself, but angry only for tliose 
whom he desired to help. For he was a man, 
remember, who had long recognised service as 
duty, and one of his ways of service was b}^ striking 
dox^n oppressors and by casting aside those who 
were inHicting suffering ; this anger of his blazed 
up hotly against all forms of wrong, and he worked 
for the weaker, a#d perchance did hero’s work in the 
world. But within that calmer atmosphere of the ] 
Court of the T3mple, illuminated by the rays of ^ 
aBsolute compassion shining forth from the Holy of 
Holies, there is no pftice for anger of any sort, eveh , 
"though the anger be purged from personal; 
antagonism. For the aspirant has now to learn that 
those who dc;^ the wrong are also his brothers,^ and 
that they suffer more in their wrong-doing than d5 
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their fellow-infti by tlfc injury that they may inflict ; 
he has to learn that this noble indignaticjn of 
his, and this passion of his against the wrong, and 
this fire that blazed forth to consume a tyranny 
that touched not himself, that that is not the 
characteristic of the Soul that is striving onwards 
towards the Divine ; for the Divine Life loves all 
the children that It sends into the world, no rftatter 
what may be their position, nor how low the gi-ade 
of their evolution. For the Love of the Divine that 
emanated all has nothing outside Itself. The Ihfe 
that is Divine is t^e core of everything that exists, 
land there is^j^pd present in ^^ t^ heart of the evil- 
i doer as_w eli as in the heart of the saiiit.''''’ Withiii th^* 
jOuter Court the Divine must "be I'ecognised, no 
matter how thick are the veils that hide it, for there 
the eyes of the Spirit are to be opened, afld there 
to be no veil between it and the Se^f of other 
men ; therefore this_jipble_ incljjfnation is to be 
purged of eyerythjng that is of 

'^'^'rgy 

u^$t^Pg34ttiide,j ts helpfuLran ge * until this great 
energy of the Soul become- an energy that is 
absolutely pure, that goes out to help the tyrant as* 
well^as the slave, and that embraces within its 
limit the one who is trampling as w^ll as the one - 
who is trampled; for the Saviours of men choose 
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^ not whom They will serve— Their^ service is a 
service that knows no limitations, and They that 
*are the servants of all hate none within . the 
Universe. That which once was anger has to 
become by purification, protection for the weak, 
impersonal opposition to strong evil-doing, perfect 
justice to all. 

And so again as he does with anger he must do 

with Jo^ with love that began showing itself forth 

in him in its lowest and poorest form as the Soul 

was beginning to grow, that slpwed itself forth, 

• perhaps, in forms that were foul and in forms that 

were vile, that only knew the goings outward to 

another, and that in its self-gratification troubled 

not much as to what happened even to that which 

it laved ; as the Soul has been growing upwards/ 

love has changed its character, has become nobleri 

l^ss selfish,* less personal, until it has attached itself 

to the higher elements in the^ beloved instead oft 
. ■ ' . I 

to the outer casing, and the love that was sensual.! 

has become moralised and purified. It inust.. .bc^^ 

made^ candidate has cpm^ 

within the Outer Court of the Temple j he must 

carry in with him love, but it is love that must have 

begun to lose its exclusiveness ; it is love which 

must keep it^fire ever burning more warmly, but 

the warmth must spread ^ut further and further 
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and be purified froni everything of lower nature ; 
land that means that the love shall be a love that in 
Agoing but to others shall always seek to ser^^e theiji^ 
I rather than to serve hself, shall always seek how 
^ much it may give to them rather than how much 
it may take from them, and so a love that will be 
becoming gradually Divine in its essence, going out 
according to the measure of the need rather than 
according to the richness of the return. 

As the Soul is thus striving after purification, it 
will have certain |:ests that it wall apply to all this 
process through which it is passing itself, and when 
it is at work using its energy in order to accomplish 
some service to man it will bring to that service the 
Ithuriel spear of the absence of personality, and 
will see what starts up in answer to the toucja of 
the spear. If it find that when it is doin^ service, 
Chen its energy is going out to udiieve^sometbing 
that it realises as gppd, if in t(^ting that action 
and its motive it find that the “ I ” is subtly mingled 
with the energy; if it find that it looks less for the 
^iccess of the working thani for the success of the 
operator; if it find that wheh it fails in its own 
working but sees that work accomplished by 
another, there is something of disappointment 
mingling in the cup of its delight at seeing the work *' 
achieved ; then it knows^that the personality is still 
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^ lingering in it, that if it were %^hat it^ught to be, it 
wouia care only for the triumph of the service, and 
^not for having itself contributed to the triumph. 
And if it find that in personal failure there is still 
a sting of disappointment ; if it find that from the 
failure of its own outgoing energy there comes back 
to it something of depression, something of dis- 
couragement, something which clouds for a moment 
its peace and its serenity, then it realises that in that 
sting and in that cloud there is still a part of the 
personality that needs to be destroyed, and it sets 
to work to get rid also of that weakness, and to 
clear away that cloud from the eyes of the Soul. 
And if it find, when it is measuring and testing tlie 
nature of its love, that there is there also a little 
chiil, a little feeling of disappointment, when that 
which i? has loved remains indifferent to its rivinP’, 
though it .has served nobly and loved greatly ; if Jt 
find that the ou^ard flowirig of its love is inclined 
to shrink backward and to check its course, because 
those to whom ‘it gives the love answer not back 
with love in retW ; th«n, again, this Soul — that is 
so stern to itself whflst so compassionate to all otK^r 
'Souls — knows that in this also there is a subtle 
lingering of the personality, and that it is still work- 
ing for something for itself, and is not finding its 
highest joy in the mere glory of the giving. Theft, 
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again, it sets fo work? this Soul that is in the Outer 
Court of the Temple, to purify away that lingering 
part of the personality, until the love flows out,*' 
never asking whether aught conies back to it, never 
waiting to see if answer is there ; for it knows in 
truth that the need for love is greatest where 
answer of love there is none, and it knows that 
those Souls have the greatest need to receive who 
themselves at present give nothing to the love that 
helps, 

. In this way the Soul deliberately labours for 
• i growth ; deliberately it works at itself, purifying 
■: always the lower nature with unceasing effort and 
with untiring demand ; for ever it is comparing 
I itself not with those who are below it but with 
I Those who are above it, ever it is raising its pyes 
'•^towards Those who have achieved, and nof looking 
downwards towards those who are still only climb- 
ing upwards towards the Outer Cfeurt. And it can 
never for a moment rest, it can never be content, 
until it sees itself ever coming riearer to its goal, 
until there is less opposiiiion within itself to the 
passing through it of the light of the Holy Ones 
who have become Divine, 

Within ^ the temptations of men 

by their rvices ; subtle 
"cemptations assail their nature that appear like 
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^ angels of light ; and ever thfc temptation conies to 
thes?: Souls that are passing onwards through that 
which is greatest in them, by that which is noblest 
in them; it is their virtues which are taken, and, 
using the advantage of their , lack of knpwledge, 
these are turned into tempt^atipns ; for they have 
grown beyond the point where vice could touch 
or tempt them, and it is only by using the mask of 
virtue that illusion may avail to lead them astray. 
That is why they learn to be so hard upon them- 
seives, that is why they are so ceaseless in the de- 
• mands that they make upon themselves ; they 
know full well by their own slipping, and by the 
slipping of their comrades, that those virtues that 
in the lower world are difficult of achievement are 
th^ very things that become easy to those within 
the Outer Court, and that these are then, as it were, 
^ ^ stolen by the enemy, in order that he may turn th^m 

into temptatioi^ by which also they may be made 
to falter on the Path. Therefore it is that they/ 
learn that the oiily s^ for them is in living withf 
in the light of the Higjher Self ; therefore it is that 
they realise that tffey dare not stand at the GatC o| 
the Temple until that Light shines out radiantl^ 
within them, and therefore they are ever striving tb 
• * make themselves absolutely translucent. For hovi 
shall they dare to pass into a Light to which eveyy- 

m 
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thing that is IfgM heifn is but as shadow ; liow shall 
they dare to pass into a Light at which no impure " 
eyes'cah look 'for the dazzling quality of its rays, '' 
making all that w-e' caU virtue seena imperfect of 
'achievement, and all that we call beauty but as 
ugliness and as flatness ; how shall they dare to go 
withiii.tTie Temple, where the. Eyes of the Master 

• shall, rest upon them, and they shall stancf, ,. the 
Soul naked, in His presence ; how shall they dare 
to stand there, if within the heart there be still one 

• stain of imperfection, and if when He looks into the 
1 heart there be found there one soil to offend the 
1 purity of His gaze ? 

'' Therefore is it that in this Outer Court things 
that are painful in the world outside become as joy, 
and the suffering that purifies is the most welcqme 
,■ of,ii:iends ; therefore^ is it that the patterfi of , all 

• Great 
i Yogi, the Master and the Patron ofikill V thereforels" 

I irihat He stands eveh ^in the burning-ground, and 
t that flames play ever round His pr$sence~and con- 
I sume" everything that^ they' .touchT For in ' the 
'hearts 'of those who are in the') Outer Court there 

are still hidden places into which the light has not '' 
yet pierced, and the, fin.al .purification ere they enter 
“i9-J?ie.X?.5Pfe,com.es_frp,m these liy^g flames.. of 
% burn, up~ail, that" lurks 
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unseen in the hidden chambets of.thss heart of him 
who ^is to be a disciple. He has given himself to 
*his Lord and he keeps nothing back; in that 
mighty burning-ground, which stands before the 
gateway of the Temple, is the blazing fire through 
which all must pass ere yet the Temple Gate can 
open for them ; it is beyond the fire and in it that 
the figure of the Great 'Yogi is seen, from Whom 
those flames come forth, taking their purifying 
power from the glory of His Feet. It is from Him, 
the Great Guru, that comes this final purification 
of tlie disciple, and then he enters within the gate- 
way that shuts liim out for ever from all the in- 
terests of the lower world, save that of service ; 
which separates him from all human desires save as 
hehyorks fpr .d redemption of Huiiiani^^ ; there 
remain? nothing on earth which is able to attract 
him, becaoise h^ has seen the Face of his Lord a^jd 
l^efore that all otfier lights grow dim. 
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LECTURE II 


Thought Control. 

Perhaps in the subject or rather the section of the 
subject that I have to deal with to-night there 
will be almost more of difference than in any other 
part of it, between the view that would be taken, 
say, by a thoughtful well-balanced virtuous man in 
the world cind the view which is taken by the 
Ogcultist. I shall want, as it were, to lead you step 
by step from the beginning, and to show you how 
Jhis chang’e of standpoint occurs ; for it is perhaps 
especially in re^rd to the ^mind, the position that 
the mind holds towards the man, the place that it 
has in his developing nature, the functions that 
it performs ancT the in which it performs them 
—it is on these meters that so much of differeiTce 
* will arise according to the position of the thinker, 
according to the view that he takes of the world at 
large and oi the part which he there is called upon 
to pla}/. Let us for a moment, in order to reahse 


just where vfe are ti this matter, let us for a 
moment try to think how a good and just^ and 
intellectual man — that is a man who is distinctly 
not careless nor frivolous nor worldly in the ordi- 
inary sense of the terms — let us^^consi^gy. how such 
|a person, sober in his judgmient and balanced Jn 
|his thinking, would regard this question of ^ mental 
|self-cpntrol. A good man, a man who has de- 
flilDerately set before himself an ideal of virtue 
which he strives to realise, a view of duty which he 
endeavours to discharge, such a man in the course 
of the forming of this ideal and the marking out 
of this line of duty, will recognise that what we 
call the lower nature is a thing to be mastered, to 
be controlled. On that no question will arise at all. 
The passions and the appetites of the body, fhe 
lower emotions which hurry people away without 
rejection and without thought, all that side of the 
man’s nature which is played upon^from without so 
that he acts without consideration, as it would be 
said, without reflection and witliout thought — our 
virtuous man will most certrinly say that this is to 
dominated and to be kept 'under control. He 
will speak of that as the lower nature, and he will 
seek to reduce it to obedience to the higher. If we 
examine carefully the position of suclh a man, we 
shall find that what we mean in ordinary parlance 

r 
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by a self-controlled man is a nmn who'^xercises this 
mentail control over the lower nature, so that the 
•mind controls the desires ; when we say ‘‘ self-con- 
trolled ” it is the man that is thought of as the self 
who is controlling. More than that ; if we look at 
him a little more closely we shall see that what we 
call the strong will, what we call the formed 
character, a character which acts along certain 
definite lines of conduct, a will which, under 
very difficult circumstances, is still able to guide the 
nature of which it forms a part along a clear and 
definite line, we shall find that we mean by such a 
person that he is one in whom the mind has been 
largely developed, so that when he comes to act and 
to decide upon an action he is not determined in 
his ^action by the external circumstances, he is not 
determined in his action by the various attractions 
that may .surround him outside, he is not detej^- 
inined in his action by the answer of the animal 
nature to those attractions ; lie is determined, we 
shall find, by a* mass of experiences recorded in 
what is called fiis meiTjory, remembrance of past 
occurrences, comparison of the results wliich flowed 
•from these occurrences ; the mind has worked upon 
all of these, has, as it were, arranged them and com-^ 
pared them J^he one with the other, and has drawn 
from them a definite result by an intellectual and 
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logical effort!^ This ‘^esult remains in the mind as ^ 
a rule of conduct' and when the man is under cir- 
cumstances that are disturbing, circumstances thar 
would overcome what is called a weak will, circum- 
stances that would perhaps lead astray just an 
average person, this stronger and more developed 
mind — having laid down a rule of conduct at which- 
it has arrived in a moment of calm, in moments 
when the desire-nature is not actively at work, in 
moments when it is not surrounded by temptations 
— this mind guides its conduct by this rule of con- 
duct which has thus been ascertained and laid ^ 
down, and does not permit itself to be turned out 
of its course by the attractions or by the impulses 
I of the moment. In dealing with such a person you 
\ can often forecast what he will do ; you know^the 
/ principles upon which his conduct is bas?d ; you 
'know -the lines of thought whicli dominate his 
mind ; and you feel pretty sure-#-Iooking at this 
character, which is definite and formed and' strong 
i — you feel pretty sure that no mafter what may be 
Hhe outside temptations, that man*will fulfil in the 
uSoment of strife the ideal wlfich he conceived in 
the moments of calm and of reflection. And in* 
speaking of a self-controlled man this is what we 
generally mean ; he is a man who ha.% reached this • • 
stage of development, which is by no means a low 
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^ stage you will observe, in whifh he has deliberately 
set hfmself to work to conquer and to rein in and 
to manage this lower nature, so that when it is most 
stimulated into action from without, the Soul shall 
be able to hold its own against the inrushing of 
temptation, and the man shall act on a noble stan- 
dard, ^no matter what may be the temptations that 
surround him to act basely, or in accordance with 
the temptings of the lower nature. 

So^a^^ have taken what may well be 
ca£ed a this man of high character, of 

clear thought, of sound judgment, who is by no 
means driven hither and thither by circumstances, 
nor by impulses, as is the normal unregulated or ill- 
regulated nature. But there.as. ..aaatllgr .sUi^ 

conie into con- 
tact witi^ great of life which explains 
to him something more of the workings of th% 
mind ; he may cc^ie, for instance, into contact with 
the great Theosophical teachings, whether as ex- 
pounded in ancient or modern books, whether he 
gains them from India, ^rom Egypt, from Greece, 
or fiom modern Eufope. And in that philosophy 
lie may learn a iiew ^ 
may largely modify his own position. 

Suppose tl^at such a man should come into the 
Theosophical Society and should accept its main 
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t6u.ctiings, he will tiiTwii begin to ie3.1ise, fa.i nioie 
than he did before he studied things from a Theo- " 

[ sophical standpoint, the . enormous influence^of ^his- 
I thoughts. He will begin to understand that when 
i his mind is working, it is exercising that creative 
I power which will be so familiar probably to most 
I of you ; that the mind is actually making definite 
I existences or entities, that in this creative action of 
I the mind it is constantly sending out into the world 
I around active entities that work for good or for 
■I evil, and that work often upon the minds and upon 
I the lives of people with whom the creator of these 
entities does not come into personal contact. He 
will begin to understand that it is by no means 
necessary in this affecting of the minds of others 
that he should put his thought either into spoken 
or into written words. Nor is it necessary that his 
i^hought should show itself in action, so that his ex- 
ample may become potent for goed or for evil He ^ 
realises that he may be an exceedingly obscure pey 
son as the wSrld cou^ that he may be 

quitrdut of sight of the public ; ihat he may only 
mfluence an exceedingly smal^ circle of his friends 
and relatives who come into personal contact witlr 
|himself ; but he will see that although he does not 
I with people'^^ , ^ 
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,he has a power which transcends either the forces, 
of example or the forces of speech or of tongue,? 
and that sitting alone apd. isolated from men, so 
as the physical world is concerned, he may be exen* 

^ cising a force potent for good _,or fpr „^yil ; he may 
be purifying or fouling the minds of his genera- 
tion ; he may be contributing to, helping, or hinder- 
ing the progress of the world ; he may be raising 
his race a little higher or depressing it a little 
lower ; and quite apart from everything that ordi- 
nary people recognise as the forc^ of precept or of ^ 
m example, he may be influencing the mind of hisi 
time by these subtle energies of thought, by these 
active forms that go into the world of men, that, 
work the more forcibly in that they are invisible, 
and lexercise the wider influence just because, they 
are so subtle that they are unrecognised by the 
^ masses whom they affect. ^ 

In this way, he grov^^in his knowledge, 
thought will for him take on a new complexion, and 
he will realise how mighty is the responsibility of 
that is, iiow gfeat is the responsibility 
which is upon his owfi shoulders, simply as exercis- 
ing these faculties of the mind. He will realise 
that his responsibility extends much farther than 
• •he can see; liiat he^is jesponsiWq ^m real. 
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'.ito^ich he belong^ as well as for the deeds of. ^ 

? heroism that may also happen in that soci^f He 
will grasp that great principle that it by no means'^ 
follows that the man who does an act is wholly and 
solely responsible for the act which he performs ; 
but that every act is a coming into manifestation, a 
veritable incarnation, of ideas, and that everj one 
I who takes part in the generation of the ideas takes 
I part in the responsibility for the action. Under- 
I standing that, and taking this wider view of life, 
he would begin f to be very careful about his 
I thoughts, he would begin to realise that he must ^ 
I control his thoughts, and this goes beyond the view 
I which was taken by our man of the world ; further, 
ias he understands that he must control his thoughts 
* and is responsible for his thoughts, as he begii>s to 
realise that not only is he responsible for these 
fhoughts, ^and therefore must have some choice as. 
to the "kind of he l-enerates, he also 

fin”ds if he .studies a M that . the kind of., 

tfioughtsjha^^^^^ from the pti^ter 

;s^orld will be very largely determined by the^na,ture 
o(j§eih£U|h,ts t 'So that 

he is not only a magnet sending out lines of 
thoiight-force over the area of his magnetic field, 
but he is also a magnet attracting towards himself " «- 
the substances which answer to the magnetic force 
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that he ^sends out ; whether ^hen hb mind be full 
’ of giDod thoughts or of base thoughts will very 
^ largely depend upon the lines along which his own 
mental force is exercised, and he will begin to 
understand that in generating a good thought he is 
not only discharging his supreme duty to his fellows, 
but that — as ever happens when man is in 
harn?ony with the Divine Law — ^he himself is gain- 
ing by that which he gives ; in each case in which 
he gives to the world a noble thought, he has setl 
up in himself an attractive centre to which other 
noble thoughts will come of their own accord,!; 
drawn, as it were, by magnetic affinity, so that his| ■ 
own mind will be helped and strengthened by thesd/ 
thoughts that flow into it from without. IJel. 


recognises also with pain and shame that when 
sends (2>ut into the world a foul thought he. has| 
liiMd’ ih his own consciousness a similar centre, | 
\^rch wiil attract the baser thoughts in the atmos-| 
phere, and so increase his tendencies towards L 
evil as the others increase his tendencies towards* 
good. And as ie learns to understand this mental 


brotherhood which binds all men together, you w41 
^ realise that he will change his mental attitude, that 
he will feel this responsibility of giving out and 


of taking in^ that he will recognise these ties* that 
stretch out in every direction from him and al^o 
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stretch out from eve^y direction towards him, that 
he in , his daily life, will begin to deal 
thought than he will with actipn, and to understandr 
that"' in that region of the invisible there are 
generated all the forces which come down into the 
psychic and the ph3^sical life. 

But there is a step further when he comes within 
the Outer Court. He is now a candidate — as you 
will remember from what we said last week — he is 
now a candidate to enter on that steeper and 
shorter . Path deadmg' upwards, nay, he is on., the 
probationary stage" of that Path itself. Something 
more then will come to him than this recognition, 
that we have seen belongs to the man who is begin- 
ning to understand something of the nature of the 

life around him. And this candidate, who has 

* 

stepped across the threshold of the Outdl- Court, 
finds that he recognises something" that is 

the-SUddC 

something to which tlie mind bears a relation which 
has an analogy to the relation whic^i is borne to the 
mind itself by the lower dq^ire-natCtre ; that just as 
rs the course of growth a man crecognises the mind 
above the desires, so when he has stepped across'" 
the threshold, and even before he takes that step — 
lor it is the recognition of this fact wj,iich leads to 
the gateway and partly opens that gateway to him 

f' 
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_he re'alises ttot this mind t»hich s»med so gteat 
thistoind which seemed so mighty, which seei 
to h“ in the days that lie bat a little way behind 
be the mler of the woild and its 
mind of which it was said by a thinker tha tb 

is nothing great in the Universe r^^ttll to 
he; nothin- great in man but mind, that all _tm» 
f comis fr(Jn a view that is taken from below with a 
^ sight that is blinded, and that when the sig 
begins to clear itself it is seen that toe B.sorne^ 
thing greater in thisUni^^se than this min^^ . 
s^Siedlo be tire greatest thing in nian-=omcthn^ 
Which is sublimer, something which is vato so-e- : 

thingwbiAonly shines out for a anph(4 

agaiT'VSier He mcognises dimly, poor y. not , 
y|r^~knowledge but by hearsay, that he has 
cLhf a glimpse of the Soul, that to bim a rs^ of ; 
light has conffe downwards into the mm lom 
• something that*s above it. and yet that he dimly ^ 
seems to feel in some strange sense 
identical with Tt. So that at first there v^l be a. 
ebbfusion and^ groping in the darkness betweeri 
this which seems to be himself although he l^d 
“ thought he himself was mind, and yet which seems 
so much greater than the mind. So that it seems 
to be himself, and yet greater than he, aTid he 
knows not at first whence this gleam may coijie, 
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cHid wlictlicr fsthiG Iio^g tlist it I'ciiscd in iiiin is 3, 
dream and nothing more. ^ 

But before we can deal with the facts clearly r 
at all, we must try to see what we 
words “ Mind ” and ‘‘ Soul 7 ’"~what we mean when 
'we"" spS< of Consciousness ” ; for these words, if 
we are to understand, must not for us be counters 
to play with, but real coins that represent some- 
thing that we have of mental wealth, of ideas. So 
let us take these words for a moment and see what 
is meant by them, or at least what I will mean by 
them in using them, so that what I say will be clear, 
whether you agree with the definitions or not. I 
define the Soul as that which individualises the 
Universal Spirit, which focuses the Universal Light 
into a single point ; which is, as it were, a receptacle 
into which is poured the Spirit ; so that that which 
in Itself is universal, poured into this receptacle 
appears as separate, identical in itg essence always" 
but separated now in “Its manifestation ; the pur- 
pose of this separation being that an individual 
may develop and g:rpw ; that there may be an 
individualised life potent on pvery plane in the 
Universe ; that it may know on the physical and <■ 
on the psychical planes as it knows on the spiritual, 
and have no break in consciousness of any kind ; 
that it may make for itself the vehicles that it needs. 
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for acquiring consciousness l^yond is own plane, 
and Ihen may gradually purify them one by one 
» until they no longer act as blinds or as hindrances, 
but as pure and translucent media through which 
all knowledge on every plane may come. But in 
' using the word or image receptacle I may mis- 
lead you ; and here is the difficulty with all expres- 
sions^ fitted for intellectual thinking ; that if one 
takes an image wnich on one point is applicable we 
find it on another misleading. For this process of 
individualisation is by no means the making of a 
^ receptacle and the pouring of so^nething into it, so 
that at once that which is poured into it takes 
definite outline and shape, moulded into the shape 
of the vessel. What happens is more analogous to 
the way in which some great system, some Solar 
System <«ay, is formed ; if you throw your imagina- 
tion backwards* in time, you might imagine spac^ 
tn which nothing is visible; and you might then 
imagine that in that space-Avhere thei'e seemed to 
be emptiness, but where there is really all fulness, 
, only fulness invisible to the eye — that in that space 
: there comes a slight mist, too delicate almost to 
' * called a mist at all, and yet that is the nearest word 
that would explain this beginning of aggregation ; 
^ . and then as you watch it, the mist grows denser and 
denser, and denser and denser as the time goes 019,, 
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aggregating more aQd more closely together and 
becoming more separated from the space around 
it ; till that which seemed but the faintest of 
shadows begins to take to itself a shape, becoming 
more and more definite as it proceeds, until if you 
were watching this building of the worlds, you 
would see the. nebula become denser and denser, 

(=i 

and separating itself off more definitely in space, 
until a system was formed with a central sun and 
planets all around it And so it seems, however 
blunderingly put,^ is this coming of Spirit into 
individualisation ; it is like the faint appearance of r 
a shadow in the universal void which is the fullest 
of all fulnesses, and then this shadow becomes a 
mist, and then it takes to itself clearer and clearer 
form, becoming more and more definite as evolution 
proceeds, until there is an individual, a Soul, where 
-"".t first there was only the faintest shadow of a 
growing mist : such js the pi'ocClss (in picture) of ^ 
this forming of the individual consciousness. And 
if you can take that thought of if for the moment, 
you will perchance realisep how it*^ is that the Soul 
% formed in the long course cff evolution, and that 
this Soul is not a thing complete at first, plunging 
down like a diver into the ocean of matter, but is 
slowly, slowly builded, or densified, #-f I may still ' « 
%se the image, until out ^ the Universal it becomes 
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the individual, and an individual that’^is ever grow- 
ing a% its evolution proceeds. That Soul lasts, as 
*we know, from life to life through endless years, 
through countless centuries. It is the growing 
individual, and its consciousness is the conscious- 
ness of all that lies behind it in the process of its 
growth. The Soul is that entity, growing mighty 
to-day in some of the Sons of Men ; it has behind 
it a storied past* ever present to this consciousness 
which has grown so wide during its treading of the 
long path over which it has travelled ; it has this 
« vast consciousness, taking all its lives into itself and 
realising all its past. And then as each new birth 
comes, and new experience has to be gathered, this 
Soul which has been growing through the ages 
casts out into new vestures a part of htself, to gather 
for it n^ experience ; and this part of itself which ^ 
is flowing outv^ards on to the lower planes th.^t 
there it may inc^tease the knowledge out of which 
the Soul is to grow still greater, this part of itself 
flowing outwards is what’ we call the Mind in man ; 
it is the part of the SouRhat is workirig in the brain, 
confined in the brafti, sorely fettered by the braiiiT 
with what is literally the burden of the flesh upon it, 
making its consciousness dimmer, for it cannot 
# • pierce through this thicker veil of matter ; all that 
greatness that we know the Mind is only thfe 
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\ struggling p£rt of t]?,e Soul, working in Chis brain 
^ for purposes of the SouFs growth. And^ as it" 
works in it, it shows out the powers of the Soul, for 
it is the Soul itself, although clothed in this limita- 
tion of matter, and as much of the Soul as can 
manifest through that brain is the mind of the 
person that we know, and sometimes much will 
manifest and sometimes little, according to the 
; state of evolution which has beeh reached. But 
what the man in the Outer Court understands is 
that it is this Soul which is himself, and that the 
‘ mind is only its passing manifestation. And then 
he begins to understand that just as the body and 
the desire-nature are to be subject to the mind, 

I which is part of the Soul in prison, so that mind 
f itself is to be subject to the great Soul of whi^jtt;. 

I is only the projected representative of the jcioment ; 

I ^at it is only an instrument, only cm organ of the 
I Soul, manifested for the sake ©of the work 
Iperforms, and for that which it has to gather and 
|to draw back into the Soul, which is itself. 

Realising that, then, wh^-t will be the position of 
candidate ? The mind learns ; a?^"'tEis''’"ihind 
comes into contact with the outer world, it gathers'"* 
together facts, it arranges them, it tabulates them, 
it fcTrms its judgments on them, and carries on all . 

^he rest of its intellectual processes ; the result of 

r 


f 
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^this activity passes upwards^ passed along this 
expansion of the Soul upwards into the Soul itself ^ 

* — or rather inwards ; it is this which the Soul takes , 
with it into Devachan, and there \yod"sS upon 
t^change For wisdom is very ■ 

dffferent from jeaiiM Learning is all that mass 
o?" facts, and of judgments on the facts, and of 
conclusions drawn therefrom ; wisdom is the 
extracted essence of the whole, that which the Soul 
Has gathered out of all these experiences, and it is, 
as you are aware, its work in Devachan to turn 
these experiences into wisdom. But our candidate,, 
who knows all this, will realise that it is tliL 
which is “ I ; the Soul which has cpme 
ali these past lives and has been building, its.elf ini 
the^ coming, ^ihat is t^ is to so far \ 

as he y^ can see. And then he begins to under- ' 

^ stand why it is"' said that at the_very outset he ,h^|^ 
lo distinguish between the J ^ and! 

tto is only a passing, manifes^^^ 

of the. I MSnd is the Soul’s manifestation in ' 
the world of master, it i^s; manifested there in order 
that it may work for the purposes of the Soul>«». 
and then he may begin to realise why it is that when 
the pupil sends out to the Master his first cry for 
teaching, whf n having found his way into the Outer 
Court, he cries: '' O Teacher, what shall I do Up 
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reach to wisdom ? ^ O Wise One, what^ to gain 
perfection ? '' — those words that sound strai^ge af 
first come from the lips of the Wise One : '' Search^ 
for the Paths. But, O Lanoo, be of clean heart 
before thou startest on thy journey. Before thou 
takest thy first step, learn to discern the real from 
the false, the ever-fleeting from the everlasting.’' ^ 
And then the Teacher goes on to explain the 
difference between learning and wisdom — what is 
ignorance, what is knowledge, and what is the 
wisdom that succeeds them both. And the dis- 
tinction is drawn Uetween the mind — the mind that 
• is '' like a mirror ; it gathers dust while it reflects ” ; 
the mind that needs the breezes of Soul-wisdom 
to brush away the dust of our illusions." And on 
those words the candidate, if he be wise, reflects. 
What is this difference between the real^and the 
fleeting, and why is it connected ^vith the mani- 
festation of the mind } What is this difference " 
between the mirror that reflects and the Soul that 
needs to dust the mirror if illusio^;:^ is to be gotten 
rid of ? For what part can it berwhich this mind 
clays which seems so mighty^ a function in man 
. that it stood as the man himself in the lower* 
^ world 1 What is its function after all if the first 
^step^upon the Path is to distinguish what is illusory 

rt ^ Voice of the Silence (Lotus Leaf Edition), pp. 34, 3i;. 
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5,t is real, and the mind in^some subtle 
s connected with the making of the illu- 
And there are other words which he 
;r3 he has heard as coming also from the 
aese Masters of Wisdom. He remembers 
i word that came which spoke of the Rajah ^ 
snses, ruler and king of the lower nature, 
*iend of the disciple ; he remembers that — ~ . 
veiy words where this Rajah of the senses 
:B of, at the outset of the teaching — he 
ers that he was bidden to seek out that 
the senses so as to understand him, for he 
Thought-Producer, he who awakes illu- 
and the disciple is told that the “ mind is 
.t slayer of the Real Let the disciple slay 
'er.’^ ^ Here then we seem to be on the 
^some thought that will be illuminative to 
iidate who is to seek out the Rajah of the 
that Rajah, or king, of the senses is th'^ 
-producer, and he when produces thought is 
awakes iyusion, it is he who slays the Real, 
the Spirjit- World there is Reality; as the 
of dilferentiatioii proceeds, illusion is pro- 
and it is this mind, this growing mind, thar~" 
the illusion. It is this growing mind that 
less images and pictures, that has the image- 

•K ’ 

* Voice of the Silence, P* ^3- 
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making faculty whic?^i we speak of as imagination, 
that has the reasoning faculty which builds 0n the 
airy picture that it has made — it is this which is tlieT 
real creator of illusion, it is this which slays the 
Real, so far as the disciple is concerned, and his first 
work as disciple will be to slay the slayer. For 
unless he can get rid of this illusive power of the 
mind, he will never be able to penetrate beyond 
the Outer Court. And then listening still to the 
Teacher, he hears a voice which bids him seek to 
blend his Mind and Soul."^' His work then will be 
to make some cliange in this lower mind which 
shall make it capable of blending with the higher, 
some destruction of its illusory power which shall 
enable it to know its own parent from whom it 
comes, that the F ather and the Son may once more 
become one. * 

And then he hears a teaching which in mystic 
language says to him that he musj; destroy the lunar'" 
body^, that he must^ cleanse the mind-body ;t and 
•studying that, and striving to understand what it 
means, he learns from many an allegory and from 
^.^ any a symbol, now becomiijg familiar to him in 
his lessons, he learns that what is called the lunar 
body is that body which belongs to K^ma or 
Desire, that which is spoken of as the astral man ; 

'■ * Ibid. ^ p. 36. i/bidj p. 22. 
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and he learns that that is to be destroyed, and that 
the mind-body is to be cleansed. '' Cleanse thy 
mind-body,^' the Teacher tells him, for only by 
cleansing away the dust of illusion will ' it be 
possible for that mind-body to re-enter itself, will 
it be possible for it to be blended with its Soul. 
And ijow he begins to understand the work that 
^ lies before him in the Outer Court with regard to 
this mind. He begins to realise that he himself, 
this living Soul that has been climbing through the 
centuries, has been putting out tjiis force of itself 
♦ in order to create an instrument for its own use, a 
servant which is to be controlled ; that instead of 
the mind being master, the mind is to be an 
obedient slave, instrument in the hand that holds 
it, servant to him who sent it forth ; and as that 
grows ui?on him, the nature of his task unfolds 
itself before him and he begins to train his mind.^ 
J^nd in seeking tcf do this at^ first he will have to 
begin with very simple matters ; he will find that 
this mind is always running about from one thing 
to another, hard to contral and difficult to curb, as 
Arjuna found it five^ thousand years ago, restless"^ 
and uneasy, turbulent and difficult to restrain ; and 
he will begin at first by training it, as you would 
train a steed# that you are breaking in for your 
riding, to go definitely a^ng the road that you’ 
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choose, not^ leaping over hedge and ditch, and 
racing across counti-y in every direction, bit? going 
along the road that is chosen by the rider, along 
that and along no other. And so this candidate of 
ours in his daily life — for he has to work out all this 
in the life of the world — will gradually, as he works, 
train his mind in thinking consecutively and think- 
ing definitely, and he will not permit himself to be^ 
led astray by all the manifold temptations around 
him, to the scattering of thought in every direction. 
He will refuse to scatter thought ; he will insist that 
it shall pursue a definite path; he will decline to rs 
take all his knowledge in scraps, as though he had 
no power of following a sustained argument ; he 
will put aside the endless temptations that surround 
him in this superficial age and time ; he wilh read 
by choice and by deliberate motive — for it is here 
"that the thought of the candidate is trained — he 
will read with deliberate moti=^e sustained argh^ 
ments, long lines of argument which train the mind 
in going along one definite line t?or a considerable 
period, and he will not permit irto leap from one 
thing to another rapidly, thus- intensifying the rest- 
lessness which is an obstacle in his path, and which 
will block his way utterly until it is overcome. 

And thus daily, and month by month, and year 
, by year, he will work at his mind, training it in 
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these ^oiisecutive habits of thought, and he will 
Igarn to choose that of which he thinks ; he will no 
longer allow thoughts to come and go ; he will no 
longer permit a thought to grip him and hold him ; 
he will no longer let a thought come into the mind \ 
and fix itself there and decline to be evicted ; he ' 
will betmaster within his own house. He may have 
.--^roubles in his daily life ; it matters not ; they will 
help him in this training of the mind And when 
these troubles are very pressing, when these 
anxieties are very trying, when ke finds himself 
'•inclined to look forwards and to worry over the 
troubles that are coming to him a few days, or a 
few weeks, or a few months hence, he will ^ay : 


Np ; no such anxiety shall remain withhi jpixy ^ 
inind* no such thought shall have shelter , within , 
my inind ; within this mind nothing stays that is 
qpt , there by my clioice and my invitation, and thati 
which comes uninvfted shall bej:urned outside the^" 
limits of my mind.” People lie awake at night, 
filled with anxious^thoughts, people are half killing 
themselves not by their tr< 7 ubles, but by the worries 
that those troubles cause within the mind ; all that 
kind of thing will be put an end to by the candidate, 
for he will refuse to permit any action which is not 
» by his own consent, and he will shut and lock the 
doors of the mind against ^11 these thoughts that 
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press in thither unmvited ; this will be dehnitie 
training, a difficult and a long training, for the 
thoughts break in and he has to turn them out. 
And over and over and over again he m^ist do it, 
and there is no way in which it can be done save by 
taking such a thought, whenever it comes in, and 
as often as it comes in, and deliberately.ileclining 
, to give it harbourage. You will say, “ Idow ? ” 
Probably at first most easily by giving the mind 
something else to think about ; later on by simply 
refusing to admit it' But until the candidate has 
gro^^ stxpng enough thus to shut and lock ^ the^ 
d^ors of his mind .xetXtain therein undisturbed, 
he may do wisely to substitute one thought .for 
another, andjalways^tq jub some high thought 

which^ deals .witl^^ the thougiit he 

wants^tq gqt rid, of, which deals with theYransitory. 
For then it will serve the double 'purpose, not onl^ 
of getting rid of the ^transitory diought, but also'^of 
h abi tuating the mind to rest in the_eternal, and to 
gain that sense of proportion, tSat sense that the 
present is passing, and therelore is not worth 
troubling about ; on the side of the permanent, it 
will strengthen that dwelling of the mind in the 
eternal, which is the secret of all peace in this world, 
or in any other. 

And as he. trains hi^ mind in this way, and as 
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* gradually he gains power oveif it, and is able to 
make ft think of the thing that he chooses and to 
refrain from thinking of that which he does not 
choose, he will take a further step more difficult 
than either of these, and he will withdraw himself 
from the mind and think not in the mind at all ; 
not "because he is going to become unconscious, but 
^ bec aus e he is seeking a deeper consciousness ; not 
because the life in him is dulling or becoming ■ 
lethargic, but because it has .become so vivid that 
the brain is no longer able to contain it ; and with ; 
^ this growth of the inner life, with this increase of / 
the life-energy that flows from the Soul, he will 
slowly find that it is possible to reach a stage where 
“ thought ” will no longer be the thought of 
minc^ but t he c onsciousness in the vSoul ; long ere/ 
he will fi»d that consciousness and realise it, as it 
were unbrokenly^ he will have to pass through the^ 
“Ifege of blanknes^, of emptiness, of void — one of 
fhe most trying 'stages, perch^ice, of this life of 
our candidate in tiie Outer Court ; and then he will 
dimly begin to mderstand the meaning which is 
breathed in the worcjs of the Teacher : “ Restrain^ 
by thy Divine thy lower self ; restrain by the 
Eternal the Divinet"^ The Divine Self is this 
Soul which is to restrain the lower mind ; but then 

^ Fou'g of the Si^nce^ p. 47. , • 
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beyond the*-Soul is^the Eternal, and, in some future 
that lies within the Temple, that Eternrl is to 
restrain the Divine in him, even as the Divirre 
restrains the lower self. And then he gradually 
and slowl}^ learns that he is to be master of every- 
thing that is around him, with which mind-thought 
is connected in any way ; that he will come to one 
.of the stages in this Outer Court where'' suj^ile 
; tenijDtations will be flocking around him, tempta- 
tions tliat do not touch the lower nature, but that 
dare to raise themselves against the higher, and 
that strive to u^e the mind for the destruction of 
the disciple, having failed to use the desire-nature 
■ or the grosser temptations of the body. And then 
Vcome those subtle temptations that ensnare the 
- inner man, those thronging crowds of temptations 
j that come round him as he is rising upwards along 
;his difficult path, temptations of fhe thought-world 
thronging round him from every^side ; he must hav^ 
gained utter control over the mental images he 
himself has created ere he will Ipe able to hold his 
own unshaken, serene, unruffled, amid all these hosts 
of hurrying thoughts that are now coming to him, 
vitalised and strengthened no longer by the feebie 
minds of men in the lower world, but with a 
I tremendous impulse which has in it something of 
I the nature of the forces of the spiritual plane — from 
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the dark \ide and not from tl^e whit^ from those 
who \1k)uld fain slay the Soul, and not from those 
^dio would help it. And in the Outer Court he / 
finds himself face to face with these, and they^ 
rush on him with the energy that comes from those i 
mighty forces for evil ; and if he have not learned; 
and have not trained himself to be master within 
the limits of the mind against the puny attacks 
that meet him in the outer world, how then shall he 


hold his own against these hosts of Mara, tl^^ Evil 
One ? How shall he cross that fourth stage in the 
Outer Court, round which these enemies of the 

) 

Soul are clustering, and which refuse that any shall 
go through who is not absolutely at peace ? And^ 

^ then there comes this strength which , grows out| 
of the fixify of tixe mind, the mind which now has| 
gro\\m sc^strong tfiat it can fix itself on what it willj 
anTstay there unshaken, no matter what whirlwind! 
-•ijiay be going on around; a fixity so great, 
steady, that nothing that i^ without can avail to 
shake it at all, which has grown so strong that it 
does not need ^fort any longer, that it does not 
need to slay any more, fbr it has gone beyond the 1 . 
^stage where such effort is necessary ; the stronger^ 
the Soul, the less of effort in its working ; the| 
mightier the power, the less it feels assaults thab 
come to it fr#m without. ** 
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Then tha^ great ^tage of the mind is reached 
when, instead of being slain, thoughts fall d^*rad of" 
themselves when they reach the shrine ; no longen^ 
need' the mind slay, no longer need itself be slain ; 
it has become cleansed, pure and pbedient. And 
the result of that which is the beginning of the 
- blending of the Mind and of the Soul is that the 
:■ moment anything alien strikes against it, if falls 
dead of its own impulsion ; there is no longer need 
; to strike, for all that needs to be struck at falls 
dead by the throwing back of its own blow ; and 
this is that fixity of the mind of which it is written 
that the lamp is placed in a steady spot where no 
wind can cause it to flicker. It is in that place of 
rest w^here the will is beginning to be realised ; 
it is there that there is absolute peace ; it is a 
spot under the shadow of the Temple w^ls ; and 
it is of that that it is written in an ancient Scripture 
tnat when a man is free from desire, when he ig 
free from grief, it is ^tlfen in the tranquillity of the 
senses that he beholds the majesfy of the Soul;^ 
then he sees indeed for the first time, no longer by 
broken gleam, by ray that" comes and g'oes, but in 
this absolute peace and serenity where there is no ^ 
desire and no ruffling of grief ; there the majesty 
of the Soul shines out unbroken, and the mind 
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now a mirror which is polisl^d, reflects it back 
as it Ideally is. For this mind, that in the early 
liays was a dust-covered mirror, this mind, that 
was as the lake ruffled by the winds that blow 
from every side, has become as the polished 
mirror that reflects perfectly ; it has become as the 
lake which • gives back everything in mountain 
and in sky, the trees to the trees, the stars to 
the stars, and which has every shade of colour 
in the heavens, throwing them back again to the 
heavens whence they come. But how ? There is 
a moment of danger ere this, of which the warning \ 
voice has spoken ; there is a moment when this 
spot is almost reached where the lamp will no 


longer flicker, when_ the mind and the Soul join 
for a moment jn, a last struggk^ when the mind 
becomes •as a mad elephant that rages in the 
jungle ; how th«n shall it be tamed ? It is tho^ 
last struggle of mind it is the final ehb^t 
of the lower to assert .itself against the higher, 
feeling the bonck that are upon it — that rising 
up of the lowers nature ^of which every book of 
Initiation has spokcin. For it has been written'- 
fn every book that speaks of the Hidden Wisdom 


that, as^ the candidate^ ^approaches the gateway, ■ 
ere he passes into the Temple, all the powers 
of N atiire rise up against h im ^ tp^j^drag ,, hiffi4 
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down ; evep7 poweiv-that is in the world tomes out 
against him ; it is the last struggle to be <f)assed 
, through ere the conquest is complete. OjjL^highec.^ 

I planes yet there is a struggle of which thh is, , the« 
^reflection ; on planes so high that we cannot image 
fthem, whereto the greatest of the great have found 
their way; and that is symbolised in the Jast 
struggle of the Buddha beneath the Sacred Tree ; 
tlrere where came to Him the last illumination that'^^^^ 
made Him Buddha, all the hosts gathered round 
for the last struggle to see if still His passage could 
be blocked ; and'Hhough on infinitely lower planes, 
there is that crucial struggle also in the life that is 
now the life of the disciple, and that is now coming 
near the gateway of the Temple. 

How shall he conquer in struggle.^ How 
shall he on liis probationary pathway tr(^d in the 
^footsteps of those who have gope before ? And 
still from the words of the Teacher there coni^^ 
the help, still from His lips a hint which shall guide 
US: 'Ht needs,” we hear spoken^n the silence, “it 
needs points to draw it towa^^s the Diamond 
^iSoul.”'*' What is the Diamond^Sjq.ul It is the 
^Soul that has accomplished its union with the true 
; Self ; it is the Soul without spot or flaw in any part, 

trspislucent — as the diamond is translucent — to the 

- ■ ^ 

^ * I'oire of the Silence, p. 35. 
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Light of the Logos, whic^ it foctfses for men ; 
tffeiKighty Name that just now I spoke, as I might 
^ speak other Names that really mean the same 
although in other tongues, is that of a Soul high 
aboye^aU others to whom belongs this title o^^ 
Diamond Soul, through which ,the . Light of .. the 
Logos Itself shines down to, men, shines down 
tin dimmed, so pure is the Diamond, so spotless, so 
absolutely flawless is that Soul It is the Soul to 
which we look at the moments of our highest aspira- 
tion ; and that which we need to draw us upwards 
towards It, is only one glimpsb of Its beauty, is 
only one touch from Its fire; for the Soul grows ^ 
upwards towards its own as the flo\Yer grows ! 
towards the light, and the points that draw it| 
upwards are these radiant outshinings from the | 
Diambijid’ Soul, which pour down on that which?; 
is Itself, althoi^h so weak and hesitating, and dra^v^ 

^ ^it upwards with Divine strength to union with Itself 
And as the disciple begins '•to understand, there 
grows upon higa what is meant by the Diamond 
Soul; he realises that in himself also that Diamond 
Soul is to be re-incjirnate — “ Look inwards ! Thou 
* art Buddha!” — that this mind of his, like this bod}/ i 
of his, is but an instrument for Its service, and is ; 
only useful and precious as it makes music worthy ’ 
to reach th? higher. And then by devotion these ^ 
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strings of the'^mind a-^^e tuned, are utterly subdued 
to the Soul; the Soul tunes them by the pov/^r of 
devotion, and then it becomes an instrument of 
music fit for the Master’s touch ; then it becomes an 
instrument of music from which all melodies in 
heaven and in earth may sound ; and at last the 
Misciple stands before the gateway and realises that 
I what has happened is this: that he hjmself hjs 
I found Himself ; that the Soul that is Himself is 
f looking upwards to One yet higher with whom 
I it is now going to blend and to become one ; the 
further union takes place only within the Temple ; 
standing at the gateway he has only united Himself 
eternal to his self that was perishable — Himself the 
Soul to himself that was mind. And then he begins 
the worship which means identification vvith , the 
highest ; then he learns that in his daily dife the 
Soul can always be worshipping, no matter what the 
mind may do, and in what the body may be active 
he realises at last that the life of the disciple is 
absolutely unbroken worship of tin Highest, con- 
templation that never ceases of th^ Diamond Soul, 
^ntemplation of the Supreme^ which knows np^ 
break; that while'the Soul is ever thus busied .in 
ithe ^ of the Temple, the body and the mind 

■w^^be at work for the humanity that nee 
ap the Outer Court, and ^eyond it in^the^j^add ; 
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that this body can be ever acftive working for men, 

that this mind may be ever busy working for men ; 

they are instruments while the man is living, they 

are his messengers and his workers while himself 

is worshipping. And then he realises what it means | 

that “ in heaven their Angels always behold thei 

face^of the Father,” for the vision of the Father-; 

Soul is an unbroken vision, no cloud of earth may 

dim it, no work on earth may mar it ; ever the Soul 

is beholding, while the mind and the body are 

labouring, and when that is achieved the threshold 

is being crossed, and from the Outer Court the 

Soul is entering into the Temple of its Lord. 
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LECTURE III. 


Building of Character. 

♦ 

In beginning this third lecture of the course, I want 
as a preliminary step to repeat the warning that I 
gave you in the first lecture, wifh regard to the 
^ qualifications with which I am dealing, and the line 
of thought and of action which will be followed by 
those who are in the position that I have called “ In 
the Outer Court” You will remember that I said : 
to you that the position of an aspirant who had 
reached fhat Court was very different from the 
position even of fhe good and virtuous and religious ^ 
n^an, who had not^ thoroughly ^een the goal which 
was before him, who had not thoroughly realised 
the magnitude o? his task. And I want again to 
remind you that m the whole of this, in which I am 
^^sk^hing the qualifications of those who come into 
the Court, I am dealing with everything from Jhis 
standpoint of a deliberate self -training towards an 
^ aim that is definitely recognised ; and more tfian 
that, that I by no means n^iean in speaking of these* 
F * 8i ^ 
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qualifications that -they are completely achieved 
while the aspirant still remains in the Outet Court 
of the Temple. He begins, as it were, the making 
of the character, he realises to some extent what he 
ought to be, and he strives more or less effectively 
to become that which he aspires to achieve. It is 
not that the definite purification, or the complete 
control of the thoughts, or the perfect building oC 
the character, or the entire transmutation of the 
lower into the higher — it js not that all these must 
j be accomplished ere he can stand on the threshold 
' of the Temple ; he is really employed whilst in fhe.^ 
Outer Court in drawing as it were the foundations 
of his buildings, in sketching out carefully and fairly 
fully the outlines of that edifice which he hopes to 
carry to perfection. The working out of all ^these 
lines, the building on this foundation, th^ raising of 
the walls higher and higher, the placing of the 
crowning stone finally upon fhe work — that 
done rather within the Temple than without it, 
after the eyes have been opened,. ^not while they are 
still partially blinded apd the aspirant is in the 
Outer Court. But what I do want you to ui][ ^r~ 
stand is that the plan is sketched, that the pfan is 
recognised ; that nothing less than this — very much 
nrore may come in the course of the ages — that 

r' ^ ^ 

nothing less than this is^the goal that the candidate 
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sets ^befdre himself for the^ reachitg ; so that 
*howefer great may seem the aspirations, however 
-•magnificent may seem the outline which is to be 
filled in, that outline is to be definitely recognised 
in the Outer Court, although not to be filled in in 
detail, and however lowly may be the achievements 
of the present they are none the less the definite 
^ founcfations on which the glorious achievements of 
the future are to be based. And I say this thus 
explicitly, although it be a repetition, because it 
was suggested to me that in making so wide a 
^ scope for the Outer Court, in tl-acing so vast an 
outline, it might come on some of my hearers with 
a sense of discouragement if not of despair ; so that 
it is well that all should understand that while 
beginnings are traced they may still be only th^l 
beginnings, and that after the threshold is crossed,! | 
there are still n\any lives in front in which these,^ 
'i^ginnings may be carried to fulfilment, and thisil 
plan of the architect serves as fesis for the finished ' 
edifice. Taking j;hen that as a thing to be under- 
stood, let me rejpiind you of the^build^ of the 
character, which is to be a distinct and a positive 
^TTuiMing which this candidate in the Outer Court 
wg^^^ we have seen already that | 

he is to have been in past lives a virtuous and^. at 
relig^ious mar? that is, that he 
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realised tha'c nothing of absolute vice MiusChave 
its place in him, that nothing of evil mist be 
permitted to remain; that. Jf,,a,ny seed of vice 
V remain, it must at once be flung withp^^ 

■i^any tendencies towards positive evil a.re still th^^e, 
tthey must completely and entirely rooted out 
^fifere in this Court there can be at least no com- 
promise with evil, here there can be at least no^ 
paltering with that which is not right and pure 
and good. While there may still be failures in the 
achievement of the right, there is most definitely 
no contented remaining in the wrong ; that has ^ 
had the back of the aspirant definitely turned upon 
Ht, and all the grosser part of the nature wjll alread^^ 

■ Jhave been eliminated, all the rougher part of the 
linner struggle will have been finished. Into the 
feourt of the Temple utterly unhewn stoaes cannot 
r- be brought for the building ; the hewing must 
Shave been going on^ during , m^ny prey iou^^^ 

|much wcirk mu^^ have been done. ..lyippn, the 
Icharacters before they become, fit to be b^ilt at all 
^even in the Outer Court^ of sucb a Temple. And 
•.this rough-hewing' of the character is suppose ^to 
' -:^lie behind us; we are dealing with the buildmg ot 
"I the pg^thce vktues, and virtues, of an ^e^^ 

I h^h and noble type ; virtues which are not those 
I simply that are recognise^d as necessary in the world, 
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but rather those which th^ aspirant desires to i: 
achiev^e in order that he may become one of theJ 
helpers and the Saviours ^ of the .,^_;vyQ,rld, those ;■ 
characteristics that go to make up one of the world s ■ 
Redeemers, one of the pioneers of the first-fruits .1 
of mankind. 

The first thing perhaps that will strike us, in this 
building of character by one who is in the Outer 
Court, is its exceedingly deliberate nature. It is 
not a thing of fits and starts, it is not a casual 
building and leaving off, it is not an effort in 
this direction one day and in another direction 
to-morrow, it is not a running about seeking for 
aims, it is not a turning about looking for a 
purpose ; the whole of this at least is definitely 
don<^ the purpose is recognised and the aim is/ 
known. iSnd the building is a deliberate budding, ( 
as by one who knows that he has tinie, and. that; 
nS^thing in" Nature 4:an be lost^ a deliberate building! 
which begins with the materials ready to hand, 
which begins witk the character as it is recognised 
to exist, which loDks, as -^e shall see, quietly at all 
te^trength and at sdl its weaknesses, and sets to 
work to improve the one and to remedy the other ; 
a deliberate building towards a definite aim, a? 
camng* in permanent statue* orwh^h; 

the mould has already be§n made. 
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And so the first thing that will be noticed in/.hese^ 
candidates’in the Outer Court is this definiteness of 
purpose and this deliberateneir^of acd The'^ 
man"lcnows that he will carry everything on that 
he makes ; that from life to life he will take with 
him the treasures that he has accumulated ; that if 
he finds a deficiency and only partly fills it up, still 
it is filled up to that extent, that part of the work ^ 
is done ; that if he makes for himself a power, that 
power is his for evermore, a part of the Soul never 
to be taken ^away^ from it, woven into the texture 
of the individual, not again ever to be separated ^ 
from him. And he builds with this deliberate 
purpose which has its root in knowledge, recognising 
the Law that underlies every aspect of Nature. 
Realising that that Law is changeless, knowingrthat 
he may trust it with uttermost and conigl^est faith, 
^he calls upon the Law and knows that the Law 
will answer, he appeal^, to the La^v and is confidei^l 
that the Law will judge. There is in him then 
no trace of wavering, no shadow ^of doubting ; he 
gives out that which musJi: needs TDring to him his 
harvest, and every seed that he sows, he sows ^,j] 
this absolute certainty that the seed will bear fruit 
after its kind, that that and none other will come 
bade to him in future days. So therg is naught of ^ 
Jrurry in his work, naught of impatience^ in his 


I 
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iaboiv^; the fruit be not ripe, he ?*^an wait for 
the g^hering ; if the seeds be not ready, he can 
^ait for the growing. He knows that this Law 
to which he has given himself is at once changeless 
and good ; that the Law will bring all in its 
appointed time, and that the appointed time is 
best for him and for the world. And so, as I said, 
^Iie starts with his available matexdal, content with 
it because it is what the Law brings him from his 
past ; content with it because it is that with which 
he has to wqirk, that and nothing else ; and whether!' 

^ full or scanty, whether poor and*small or rich and- 
great, he takes it and begins to work with it, know- 
ing that however scanty it be there is no limit to 
the wealth to which it ma}^ be increased, and;' 
knowing that however small it may bulk to-day,; 
there is go limit to the vastness to which it mayf 
grow in the yecy:s which lie in front. He knows ^ 
lliat he riust succeed ; not a question of possibility 
but of certitude, not a questidh of chance but of 
definite reality. -p,The Law must give back the 
equivalent of tha»t which he gives, and even if he 
but little, that lijtle will come back to him, and 
from that he will build in the future, adding always 
something to the store, standing a little 
higher with each achievement, with each ^ew 
accomplishment, 
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Already know something of the wa;f in |/hich 
he will build ; we know that he will begin with right 
thought ; and we studied last week this con 
I the thoughts, which is necessary in order that the 
^ right may be chosen, and the wrong may be 
^rejected; wqrldng sfeadily at that thought conti^ol 


i and knowing its conditions, understanding the laws 
? by which thoughts are generated and by which 
; thoughts act in the world and react upon their 
j generator, he is now in a condition dehnitely to 
I choose right thought for the building of his 
I character. And this stage of right thinking will be 
one of the early steps that he will take while he is 
traversing the Outer Court First of all because 
his right thinking affects others — and all those who 
are thus candidates for the Temple have , dieir. 


primat'y ..motive in the service of ^o that, 

^in the choosing of his thought, in^the selection of 
the thoughts that he either generates or permits t;®*' 
come within his cohsciousness, his first motive for 
such choice will be the effect these thoughts 
will have upon others, not in the firstt place the effect 
they will have upon himself ; f^r above and beyond 
all else he is. qualifying for service, and therefore 
jas he chooses the thoughts to which he will bend his 
enej,*gy, he calculates their action on the outer 
/ world — how far they will work for helping, how far 
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^ they/iwillKvork for strengthenyg, how'*' far they will 
work* for purifying; and into the great stream of 
* thoughts that he knows must go out from his con- 
sciousness, understanding how* that stream is 
working, he will send the thoughts that are useful, 
to others, with the deliberate purpose of this 
serving, with the deliberate object of this helping; 
of the world. 

And next he will consider the nature of the 
thoughts as they affect himself, as they react upon 
him to make his character, a thing that in a few 
moments we shall see is of the most vital 
importance, for here indeed is the instrument by 
which the character will be built ; and not only as 
they react upon his character, but also as, in making 
that character, they turn it into a magnet for other 
thoughts^ so that he, acting as a focus for high 
and noble thoughts — not now, we may hope,^ 
"^lor thoughts t^at are actively injurious — will; 
deliberately make his consciousness a magnet^fpr ' 
everything that^is good, so that all that is evil 
may die as it strikes ^against him, as we saw 
week, and all #that is good may flow into 
his consciousness to gain there fresh nourishment, 
to gain there fresh strength and fresh energy ; that 
the good thoughts of others coming to him may go 
out with new life-impulse ^iven to them, and that he 
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may act not oiily as a^ource of help by the^^thoif^hts 
5 he’ generates, but as a channel of helping the 
■ thoi^hts that he receives, that he revivifies, and/" 
; that he transmits, ^nd these will go to the making 
' of character, so that at the beginning of the building 
this right thinking will be one dominant influence 
in his mind, and he will constantly be watching his 
thoughts* scrutinising them with the most jealous 
care, in order that into this sanctuary of the con- 
sciousness nothing may come which will offend, for 
unless this be guarded all else is left open to the 
enemy. It is the very citadel of the castle ; at the 
same time it is the gateway through which every- 
thing enters in. 

And then he will learn in this building of 
character — perhaps he has already learned-^to 
guard his speech; for right speech, to begin with, 
#^nust be true, scrupulously and accurately true, not 
with the commonplace^ truthfuln^s of the worldf"" 
though that be not a thing to be despised, but of 
that scrupulous and strict truthfulness which is 
necessary above all to the^ students of Occultism — 
truth of observation, truth of ^recording, truth^^ 
thinking, truth of speaking, truth of acting ; for 
where there is not this seeking after truth and this 
strenuous determination to become true, there is 
no possibility of Occultism which is aught but a 
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*dang|fer, tftere is no possibility anytning but fall, 
deep*and terrible, in proportion to the height to - 
%hich the student may have climbed. For this 
quality of truth in the Occultist is at once his 
guide and fiis shield ; his guide, in that it gives 
Inm the insight which enables him to choose the 
true joad from the false, the right-hand path from 
' the left ; and his shield, in that only as he is covered 
with this shield of truth, can all the delusions and 
the glamours of the planes through which he passes 
fall harmless. For it is in the practice of truth inv 
thought, in speech, and in act, that there gradually i 
wakes up that spiritual insight which pierces 
through every veil of illusion, and against which*, 
there can be in Nature no possibility of setting > 
up a successful deception. Everywhere veils aref^' 
spread, everywhere in the world of illusion thisl 
deceitfulness of* appearances is to be found, untilr 
me spiritual insigiit can piqrce through the whole i 
of them with unchanging and direct vision. Thei;er‘ 
is no such tiling as the development of spiritual 
insight, save as'\ruth is -followed in the character, 
_as-4rutli "is cultivated in the intellect, as truth is 
developed in the conscience ; without this nothing 
but failure, without this nothing but inevitable 
blunder and mistake. 
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next it will bC gentle.. For truth and gent?enesfe are 
not in opposition, as too often we are inclinfed to 
think, and speech loses nothing of its truth by being*" 
perfect in its gentleness and perfect also in its 
courtesy and its compassion. The more true Jt is 
I the more gentle it needs must be, for at the very 
iheart of all things is truth and also compassion; 
/therefore the speech that reflects the innermost rs 
essence of the Universe can neither causelessly 
wound any living being, nor be false with the 
.slightest shadow of suspicion. True and gen^^^^^^ 

I then the speech ""must be, true and gentle and 
IcouftebTsl' 5aiSTo% the austerity. of .speech, 
‘''tHe"*true penancUand sacrifice of speech which is 
offered up by every aspirant. And then out of 
the right speaking and the right thinking^ ineyits^bly 
: toust flow ; that, as an outco7?rie, must 

,Cbe the result of this flowing forth fcrom the source, 
fj For a^ipnjLS .only .the ^anifesta^ of that whiclc"^ 
fi is wiAin, and wherelhe thought is pure, where the 
.^1 speech is true and right, there jihe action must 
|| inevitably be noble ; out pf such sweet source the 
1 water can only be sweet in the- flowing, out of tJie 
heart and the brain that have been purified 
necessarily the action must be right and good. And 
thak is the three-fold cord by which the aspirant 
is bound' alike tbUiumanTty andTto liis Master ; the 
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thre{|-folS cord which, in some gnat religions, 
stancfe as type of this perfect self-control ; self- 
^ control in thought, in speech, and in action — that is . 
the triple cord which binds the man to service that ■ 
is perfect in its character, which binds the disciple ' 
to the Feet of his Master ; the three-fold cord which 
may not easily be broken. 

^V^ben all this is realised, and the beginning of 
it attempted, this candidate of ours wM a 

veiy:^^djfinite: method of. p in his _^l;)uilding of 

t he c haracter, and first he will form what is called an 
Let us have clearly in^'the mind what we 
mean when we use the word '' Ideal” The mind 
working within itself builds an internal image, which 
is made as the mind grows in strength out of much 
that it draws from the outer world ; but although it 
draws tl^f materials from the outer world, the idea is 
the result of thp internal action of the mind upoiv, 
*4he materials. An idea is at its highest an abstract ( 
thing, and if we realise how The abstract idea is/ 
formed in the jpere brain-consciousness, we shall I 
then have a very clear view of what is meant by an I 


id^al ; a little enlargement of the idea will give us I 
exactly what we require. Let me take the ancient 
ill ustratio n, an abstract ^idea, of, a The idea 

of a triangle may be gained at first by the brain- 
consciousness working in the child through a study 
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of many for??.is which he is told are triarigles.| He 
will notice that they are of many different Sfliapes^ 
that they are made up of lines which go in very- 
different directions. He will find — ^v^hen he looks 
at them separately and with this brain-consciousness 
of the child — he will find them exceedingly 
different^ so that looking at them at first he will see 
them as many figures, and will not recognise certain ^ 
underl3dng unities which give them all the same 
name. But as he goes onward in his thinking he 
will gradually learn that there are certain definite 
conceptions which underlie this one conception of 
the triangle; that it always has thxe.e lines and 
no more ; that it always has three angles and no 
more ; that these three angles put together have 
always a certain definite value, and that the three 
lines, called the sides of the triangle, bear certain 
relations to each other, and so on. All these 
different conceptions he will gain as he studies, an^ 
the mind, working irpoh the whole of these, extracts 
from them what is called an abstract idea of a 
tnangle,^ which has no particular size, and no 
particular shape, and no particular angles taken 
separately. And this abstract idea is made up by 
the working of the mind on all the many concrete 
forms, so far as the brain-consciousness is concerned. 
What greater idea this may be the rSflection of, I 
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am ]|.ot rbw considering ; but it is thus that in the 
brain'" what is called an abstract idea is built, which 
^ has neither colour nor shape nor any special 
characteristic of any one form, and which unites 
within itself that which makes the many forms of 
it a unity. And s£ when we build an ideal it is an 
idea this abstract kind, it is the w-ork of the 
n image-building faculty of the .miad, which draws out 
the essence of all the different ideas "that it has 
gained of great virtues — of that which is beautiful, 
of that which is true, of that which is harmonious, 
of that which is compassionate, of that which is in 
every sense satisfying to the aspirations of the mind, 
of the heart. From all these different ideas, as | 
they have been seen limited in manifestation, the i 
essence is extracted, and fhen the mind constructs ;| 
and thro^ws outwards a vast heroic figure in which ij 
everything is ^^arried to perfection;^ in which^l 
^ijverything touches its highest and most complete 
expression ; in which we no longer deal with the 
things that are tpae, but with trutjj ; no longer with 
the things whicl> are beautiful, but with beauty ; no 
lon,ger with the th^gs that are strong, but with 
strength ; no longer with the things that are tender, 
but with tenderness ; no longer with the beings who 
are loving, but with love ; and this perfect figure: — 
mighty and harmonious in all,. . its proportions, 
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grander tha^ anything we have seen, 45 only: not 
grander than that which in rare moments of ii^spira- 
tion the Spirit has cast downwards into the mind—^ 
that ideal of perfection it is which the aspirant 
ImaKs for himself as perfect as he is able to conceive 
lit^ knowing all the time that his most perfect 
|:lreaming is but the faintest shadow of the reality 
hvhence this reflection has come. For in the Wrld^ 
tpf the Real, there exists in living light that which 
^down here he sees, as it were, in faint reflection of 
:^olour, hanging high in the heavens over the snowy 
|mountains of huinan aspiration ; it is still only ^ 
|the shadow of the Reality whence it has been 
Ireflected, all that the human soul may image of the 
Iperfect, of the sublime, of the ultimate All that we 
^eek. This ideal he forms is still imperfect, for it 
Imust needs be so ! But, however imperfect it may 
fee, none the less for him it is thq ideal according 
fto which his character is to be built 

But why make arf ideal 1 Those of you who have 
gone so far with me in the workiij^ of thought will 
know why an ideal is necessary. r-Let me take two 
sentences, one from a great Hi^du scripture anc^the 
other from a Christian, to show you how Initiates 
speak of the same facts, no matter in what tongue 
th^y talk, no matter to what civilisation their words 
may be addressed. It is written in one of the most 
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^mystkal ^of the Upanishadia, the fhhdndogya : 

Man is a creature of reflection : what he reflects 
‘upon, that he becomes ; therefore reflect upon f 
Brahman.”^ And many thousand years afterwards*^' 
another great Teacher, one of the builders of 
Christianity, wrote exactly the same thought put 
into other words : But we all, with open face 
•^beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory.’T 
Beholding as in a glass ; for the mind is a mirror 
and images are cast upon it and are reflected, and 
n the Soul that in the mirror of the mind beholds the 
glory of the Lord is changed into that same image 
from glory to glory. So that whether you take 
the Hindu speaker or the Christian, whetjber^ you I 
reach the scripture of the Indian or Jhe scnptiu^^^^ 
the ‘We stern Sage, still the same ^teaching of 
Brotherhood comes out to you — that you must have 
tfee^ ideal before you in ordq: that you may reflectl 
it, and that that on which the mind is constantlyl 
dwelling wilf in^^vitably be that which the mari| 
shall become. ^ 

sh^ll the, ideaj. .be 

made ^ For that is the question that we must now 
consider,. By contemplation : definitely, with full 
purpose, choosingTaTTim and not permitting hhn- 

0 />> «/. , III. xiv. I. t2 Cor. iii. i8. 
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self to be Shaken from it, this aspiraj^iit who is 
disciplining his own character will contemplate day 
by day the ideal that he has builded. He will 
his mind upon it, and constantly reflect it in his 
consciousness. Day by day he will go over its 
outline, day by day he will dwell upon it in thought, 
and, as he contemplates, inevitably within him will 
rise up that reverence and that awe which are^?. 

. worship, tl^, great transforming power by which 
I the man becomes that which, , adores, and this 

■ contemplation will essentially be the contemplation 
of reverence and of aspiration. And as he ^ 
contemplates, the rays of the Divine Ideal will shine 
dowri upon him, and the aspiration upwards will 
open the windows of the Soul to receive them ; so 
that they slial] iUum him from within, and then 
cast a light without, the ideal shining ever above 
^ and within him, and marking out the path along 
which his feet must tread. An^. in order that h€ 

^ fi; -'‘tnay thus contemplate, he must train himself in 
concentration ; the mind is not tp be scattered, as 
our minds so often are. We have^to learn to fix it, 
and to fix it steadily, and thi^ is a thing that^ we 
should be working at continually, working at in all 
the common things of life, doing one thing 
at '-•a time until the mind answers obediently 
^to the impulse, and doing it with the con- 
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centrated ‘^energy which benc|s the whole mind 
towards a single .point. No matter that many 
things that you have to do are trivial ; it is 
the way of doing them, and not the things that 
are done, that makes the training which results in; 
discipleship — not the particular kind of work that ; 
you hg-ve to do in the world, but the way that you 
Uo it, the mind that you bring to it, the forces 
with which you execute it, the training that you ; 
gain from it. And it matters not what the life may 
be, that life will serve for the ^purpose of the 

♦ training; for however trivial may be the particular 

work in which you are engaged at the moment, 
you can use it as a training-ground for the mind, 
and by your ^concentration you may be making yo^^ 
mind* one-pointed, no matter what for the momeni 
may be me pomt to which it 4s direct^^^ Fof 
remember, when hnce you have gained the faculty, 
thin you can choose the object ; when once the 
mind is definitely in your hand, so that you can 
turn it hither and thither as you will, then you can 
choose for yours^f the etid to which it shall be 
directed. But you nifey just as well practise and 
gain the control as in^reat ; in fact, 

very much better, because the little things are 

♦ around us ever]^ day, whereas the great things come 

but seldom. When the great thing comes, 

% 
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the whole mind arouses itself to /^meet it ; 

r. ^ 

Uvhen the great thing comes, the whole '"^tten- 
ition is fixed upon it; when the great thing* 

I comes, every energy is called to play upon it, so 
I that you may bear yourself well when the mighty 
f task is to be accomplished But the real value of 
the wSoul is tested more in the little things where 
there is nothing to arouse attention, nothing in any^ 
sense to gain applause, where the man is 
deliberately working for the end that he has chosen, 
and is using everything around him in order that 
he mav discipline himself. That^.^jelf-disciplintp, is ^ 
the key of the whole. Guide your life by some 
plan ; make to yourself certain rules into which your 
life shall flow ; and when you have made them, 
keep to them, and alter them only as deliberately as 
at first you formed them. Take so simply a thing — 

^ for the body has to be brought under control — take 
so simple a thing as a definite rule of rising in tjiC 
morning ; fix the time that you feel is best for your 
work, for your place in your hoi^ehold, and when 
you have fixed it, keep ^o it. Do not permit the 
body at the moment to choQse its own time^but 
train it in that instant and automatic obedience 
which makes it a useful servant of the mind. And 
if -you find after practising for some time that you 
have chosen badly, then change ; cio not be rigid 
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because y^u are striving to strengthen your will ; 
be ready to change what does not work well ; but 
thange it at your own time and with perfect 
deliberation ; do not change it because on the 
impulse of the moment passion or bodily desire or 
emotion may be ruling ; do not change it at the 
demand of the lower nature that has to be 
'disciplined, but change it if you find that you have 
badly chosen. For never in ruling- your own life 
must you make your rule a hindrance to those 
around you, or choose ways of self-discipline that 
^ aggravate or interrupt others instead of simply 
training yourself. 

The next sjage, when all this has been clearly 
recogmsed as the\way in which the character is to 
be byilded, will bdto study the character itself ; for 
you are t® work withrknowiedge and not blindly. 
You will perhaps^ if you are wise, in judging your 
chferacter, take so^ie of the things that gre?Lt.. men 
have jput before you as outlining a character which 
will lead you to,|the Gate of the Temple. You 
might take, for iiwtance, sjich a tracing as is given 
in th^j sixteenth discourse in the Bhagavad Qttd hy 
Shri Krishna to Arjuna, where he is telling Arjuna 
what should be the qualities which build up the 
^ divine character. You might take that as showing 
you the qualities at which you should aim in build- 
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iiig yourself and as marking out for^you that 
which you desire gradually to evolve. And ff you" 
take it as it is sketched in the sixteenth discourse^ 
you find a list of qualities, every one of which might 
well serve as part of your constant thought and ’ 
endeayour, remembering that the character is built 
first by the contemplation of the virtue, and then 
by the working out of that virtue which has become^ 
part of the thought into the speech and the action 
of daily life. And the list runs — however great k 
is, we have time enough before us to fill it in — 

“ Fearlessness, Purity of Heart, Steadfastness in ^ 
the Yoga of Wisdom, Almsgiving, Self-restraint and 
Sacrifice, and Study of the Shastras, Austerity and 
Straightforwardness, Harmlessness, Truth, Absence 
of Wrath, Renunciation, Peacefulness, Absence 
of Calumny, Compassion to Livings Beings, 
Uncovetousness, Mildness, Modesty, Absence of 
Fickleness, Boldness, Forgiveness, Fortitude, Ui^- 
rightness, Amity, Absence of Pride — these become 
his who is born with the divine qualities.” Not are 
his at once, but become Jhiis, and^are made in the 
building of the character. And you will find, ij^you 
read these at your leisure and with care, that you 
can group them together under very definite heads, 
and that each of these may be practised, at first of 
course very imperfectly but still steadily, and day 
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by day— '.:|\vith never a feeling of di^ouragement 
at tte lack of achievement, out only with joy in 
^recognition of the goal, and knowing that each 
step is a step towards an end which shall be 
achieved. And notice how through them run the | 
golden threads of unselfishness, of love, of harmless- 1 
ness ; see how courage and strength and endurance ^ 
^find also their place, so that you get an exquisite 
balance of character, a character that is at once 
strong and tender, that is at once self-reliant and | 
compassionate, that is at once a helper of the \ 
^ weak and in itself strong and unhioved, that is full | 
of devotion and full of harmlessness, that is fulL{ 
of self-discipline and therefore of harmony. Let -^ 
us suppose you accept that to some extent as an 
ideal for the guidance of daily thinking, and you 
begin to^work it out ; let us consider a point that 
is often found ip connection with this effort, which ^ 
»i# often found in ^mming up many virtues together, 
and which is much misunderstood ; pausing a 
moment upon it^ let us see how the building of 
character towarcis this virtue will be carried on. It 
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is ^j^name which is ^strange in English ears.* it is 
ind ifference ; and sometimes it is worked out in 
detail as indifference to pleasure and pain, 
indifference to cold and heat, indifference^ to 
blame and^ applause, indifference to desire 
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and aversioiv and so on ; what does-^ji,,,^ 

^ 

I First of all, it means that sense of jDrogo^^^^ 
f which must come into the life of one who^^.gained 
I a "glimpse of t^ Real am the fleeting, of the 
permanent amid the transitory ; for when once the 
greatness of the goal has been recognised, when 
once the numberless lives have been realised, when ^ 
once the aspirant has understood all the length of 
time that lies in front of him, all the vastness of the 
task that he is going to achieve, all the grandeur 
of the possibilities <.hat lie still unveiled before him ; ^ 

when he has caught some glimpse of the Real, then 
all the things of one fleeting life must take their 
place in proportion to the whole. And when a 
trouble comes, that trouble will no longer bulk so 
largely as it did when one life was all that he 
realised, for he will begin to understand that he has 
been through many troubles before, and has com^«^ 
out the stronger and fhe more peaceful for the 
passage. And when joy comes, he will know that 
he has been through many joys and has 


learned their lessons also, and has found amid ot^er 
things that they are transitory ; and so when , 9. joy 
c omes or a pain , he wil l take i t, n ot failing to fee l 
it, feeling it really far more keenly tham ihe 
orchn^XS^P buf feeling it in 
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» its true rface and at its ^true worthy? and giving 
it only^ its real value in the great scheme of^life. So 
that as he grows in this indifference, it is not that 
he becomes less capable of feeling, for he is ever 
becoming more sensitive to every thrill of the world 
within and of the world without — inasmuch as he 
has become more harmonious with the All, he must 
Jaecome more responsiye^to every shade, o harmony 
that is therein — but that none of these may avail 
to shake him, that none of these may avail to 
change him, that none of these., may,, touch. Jbis 
^ serenity, that none of these may bast a shadow on 
his calm. For he himself is rooted where storms 
are not, he himself is grounded where changes have 
no place, and while he may feel, he can never be 
altered by them ; they take their right place in 
life, they j3ear their proper proportion to the whole 
span of existence of the Soul. That indifference, 
t?l'^t true and real indifference which me,^s ^t|:e^ 
how shall that develop ? 

First, by this daily thinking on what it means, and* 
working it out ^it by bit until you thoroughly 
understand it, and working out detail after detail, 
so that you know exactly what you mean by it. 
And then when you go out into the world of men, 
by practising it in your daily life ; practising, not Jay 
hardening yourself but by making yourself respon- 
* % *% 
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sive, not byr making round yourself a ^heil that 
throws everything' k>ff, but by making yourself 
answer to everything that comes from without ; atr 
the same time keeping an inner balance which 
refuses to vary while the change is felt right 
through. A hard and a difficult lesson, but a lesson 
that has so much in it of hope and of joy .and of 
keener and more vivid life, that if that were ‘'all it^. 
were worth while to practise it. For, as the Soul 
feels itself growing too strong to be shaken, and 
yet feels every thrill that comes from without, it 
has a sense of wider life, it has a sense of fuller ^ 
harmony, it has a sense of ever-increasing con- 
sciousness, of ever-growing oneness with that of 
which it is part. And_as ^the feeling of is olatio n 
gi; 2 :thially melfs^, away Jhere flows into it the^ joy 
which dwells at the heart of things, and pven that 
i which to the ordinary man is painful loses to ^the 
disciple its quality of pain ; for hejeels it, as it weri^,^ 
r / las part of the Universal Life, as a syllabie which is 
"Spoken out of this vast language ^of Manifestation, 
and he can learn its meaning withput any agony at 

r' 

his own heart, for tjie geace^w^Mch.^gm oi^ of 
?this widening knowledge far overbears to him, and 
^changes as it were his attitude towards everything 
in the outer world which men know as pain and loss. 
Thus thinking and thus practising, you will find 
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this sense grow within you, this s^ns^^calm , - 

"" of strenE tn and of serenity, so^that you will feel as 
i^though you were in a place of peace, no matter 
what the storm in the outer world, and you will - 
see and feel the^storm and y;et npt.^be^shak^^^^ 

This peace is the first-fruits of the Spiritual Life,’ 
which shows itself first in this sense of peace and 
^thenTin that of joy, and makes the life of the disciple 
a growth which is ever upwards and inwards to the 
heart which is Love. And out of this there grows f 
the sense of that the Self within isf 

stronger than the changes without, and while it is 
whiling to respond, it. refuses to be altered^^^^b^^^ 
contacts from without. And then from the self-- 
control and from the indifference there comes that 
power of hating none, on which so much stress is 
laidin all the building of character laid down for 
the aspirant \vho would become the disciple. 
"'I^Jothing is to be hated, everything is to be brought 
within the circle of Love, no matter how outwardly 
repulsive, no matter how outwardly antagonistic, no 
matter how out^^ardly repugnant ; the heart of all 
is ^ ^ife a nd Love, ^d therefore this aspirant who 
is learning his lessons can shut nothing out from 
the circle of compassion ; everything is taken within 
it according to its own power of feeling, and hg is 
the friend of every living thing, the lover of all that 
lives afld feels. ^ 
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And as he^'is thus building these stones into his ^ 

\ character he becomes fearless ; fearless, because 
hating nothing there is nothing that has power to"" 
(haxm. Injury from without is but the reaction of 
I aggression from within ; because we are the enemies 
of others they in their turn are our enemies, and 
because we go out into the world as injurers, 
therefore living things injure' us in turn. We, who**' 
ought to be the lovers of all living things, go out 
as destroyers, as tyrants, as haters, grasping the 
world for tyranny and not for education, as though 
man^s work here were not to educate his younger 
brethren and lead them upwards by all tenderness 
and all compassion ; we go out and we tyrannise 
over others, whether they be human or brute, so 
long as they are weaker than ourselves; and* by 
their weakness we too often measure ouretyranny, 
and by their helplessness too often ^he burden that 
we lay upon them. And then <we wonder tha^"* 
living things fly from us — that as we go out into 
the world we are met with dreadr^from the weak, 
and with hatred from the strong ; aod we know not 
in our blindness that all the h^xed from the qwter 
reflection of the evil that is in purselyeS) 
and that to the heart of love there is nothing that 
is hateful, and therefore nothing that can injure. . 
The man that has love can walk unharmed through 
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^the jungle^ can walk untouched through the cave of / 
the carnivorous brute, or take in his hands the|| 
"•serpent ; for there is nothing that has message ofW 
hate to the heart that has in it only love, and the! 
love that radiates to the world around us, thaf 
draws all things in to serve and not to injure, draws 
ail things in to love and not to hate. And so at the 
^feet of the Yogi the tiger will roll in friendship, 
an3 so to the feet of the saint the wildest will bring . 
their young for shelter and for helping, and all 
living things will come to the man who loves, for 
I they are all the offspring of the Divine, and the 
Divine is Love, and when that is made perfect 
man it draws all things inwards to itself. So then: 
we learn gradually and slowly to walk fearlessly 
in tjje world, fearlessly even though things may still 
injure; ^or we know if we are .hurt that 
only paying the^ debt of an evil past, and that fo^ 
'•<^"efy debt that i^paid there is less against us, as it) 
were, in the account book of Nature. And fearless^ 
too, because we^ learn to know, and fear springs 
from doubt as w>ell as from hatred ; the man who 
kno^vs has passed l^eyond doubt, and walks with 
foot unfearing where it may tread, for it treads 
on solid ground alone, and there are no pitfalls in 
its way. And out of this grows a firm and unshaJ^n 
will, a will that is based on knowledge, and a will 
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that grows ^confident through love. A^ad as the, 
aspirant is crossing the Court of the Outer Temple, 
his step becomes firmer, and his course becomes*" 
more direct, unshaken in its purpose and growing 
i in its strength ; hjs^dmracter begins to show itself 
^ out in definite outline, clear, distin^ 

Soul growing onwards ^ 

And then^cpmesjhe a^^ the gradual^ 

getting rid of all those desires that tie us to the 
lower world, the gradual working out of all those 
longings which in the lives that lie behind us we 
found had no satisfaction for the Soul, the gradual 
casting aside of all the fetters that tie us down to 
earth, the gradual elimination of the personal 
desire, and the self-identification with the whole. 
For this one who is growing is not going to be'; 
tied to rebirth by any bonds that belong to the i 
r earth ; men come back to the earth because they 
are held there, tied by these links of desire tha^t*^;? 
bind them to the wheel of births and of deaths ; 
but this man we are studying is g»oing to be free ; 
this man who is going to he free must break these 
links of desire for himself; cthere is only mm 
thing that will bind him, only one thing that will 
draw him back to birth, and that is the love of his 
jfellews, the desire of service. He is not bound 
to the wheel, for he is free, but he may come back 
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and turn the wheel once more for the s^ike of those 
who sfill are bound upon it, and whom he will stand 
beside until the bonds of all Souls are broken. In 
his freeing he breaks the bonds of compulsion, and > 
so he learns a perfect unselfishness, learns that what ; 
is good for all is that which he is seeking, and that; 
what serves the All is that which alone he desires^- 
4 o achieve. And then he leaxm self-reliance ; this 
one who is growing towards the Light, learns to 
be strong in order that he may help, learns to rely 
upon the Self which is the Self of all, with which he 
i is growing to identify himself. 

There is a thing that he has to face, upon which I 
must say a word, for it is perchance om of .the 
hardest ^of his trials while he is working m 
Oute^^X'O^^^- When he entered that Court, 
knowing ;^nd seeing the mighty joy beyond, hei 
turned his back on much that makes life glad to his; 
feilows ; but therci^is a time jihat comes sometimes,;: 
there is a time that now and then descends upon the 
Soul, when, as it were, he has sprung outwards into t 
seems tp g^r^ and! 

where there is darki^ess around him, and nothing I 
on which his feet may rest. There are times which| 

come in these stages of the .Sours grpw^^^^^ wheni 

» there .ls.,.pothio^- left 911 earth whicbLlcan, satisfy. I 
there is nothing left on earth which can fill, when i 
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I the friendships of old have lost some of ^eir touch, ^ ' 

? and the delights of earth have lost all their favour, 
when the hands in front, though they are holding 
' us, are not yet felt, when the rock beneath our feet, 

' though our feet are planted upon it, is not yet 
understood as changeless and immovable, when by 
; the veil of illusion the Soul is covered thickl^jj, and 
i it thinks itself forsaken and knows nothing ofT^elip 
i that Jt can find It is the void into which every 
aspirant in turn has plunged ; it is the void that 
every disciple has crossed. When it yawns before 
the Soul, the Soul draws back ; when it opens up r 
- dark and seemingly bottomless, he who stands upon 
the brink shrinks back in fear ; and yet he need 
not fear. Plunge omyards into the void, and you , 
shall find it full ! Spring forward into the darkness, 
and you shall find a rock beneath your feet! Let 
. go the hands that hold you baok, and mightier 
Hands in front will clasp your giwn and draw you 
onwards, and they are Plands that will never leave 
you. The earthly grasp will sornetimes loosen, the 
friend’s hand will unclasp your own and leave it 
empty, but the Friends who are on the otheisnside 
never let go, no matter how the world may change. 

Go out then boldly into the darkness and into the 
loneliness, and you shall find the loj^ieliness is the ^ 
uttermost of delusions, and the darkness is a light 
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which none may lose again in life. Th'^.t trial, once 
laced, *is found again to be a "great delusion ; and 
Ihe disciple who dares to plunge finds himself on 
the other side. 

Thjas ..the..bud of character , goes on, and will I 
go on for lives to come, noWer. and npb^^ 
lifejs^nded, mightier and miglitkr as each step is j 
ial^i^n- These foundations which we have been" 
laying are only the foundations of the building I 
have hinted at, and if the achievement seem mighty, 
it is because always in the mind of the architect 
^ the building is complete, and evenVhen the ground 
plan is a-sketching, his imagination sees the com- 
pleted edifice, and he knows whereto he builds. 

And the end ? Ah ! — the ending of that building 
of character our tongues not yet can sketch! No 
paint-brus]i which is dipped only in earth^s dull 
colours can limi; anything of the beauty of that 
pgrfect ideal tow^ds which we hope to, nay, 
towards which we know we shall, eventually rise. 
Have you ever caught a glimpse of it in silent / 
moments ? HaveK you ever seen a reflection of it , 
whe% the earth was ^ill and when the heaven was ^ 
calm ? Have you ever had a glimpse of those ^ 
Divine Faces that live and move — Those that were 
men and now are more than men, superhuman 4 n 
I'heir grandeur ; man as he shall be though not as 
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he is, save fh the innermost Courts of the Temple ? 

have ever j:aught a glimpse in 
mppg^nts^ then^^Xpu ^ iieed po words of mine tq^^^ 
you ; you know of the compassion which at first 
seems the whole of the being, so radiant in its 
perfection, so glorious in its divinity ; the tender- 
ness which is so mighty that it can stoop to the 
lowest as well as transcend the highest, whic±i 
recognises the feeblest effort, as well as the 
mightiest achievement; nay, which is tenderer to 
the feeble than to the mighty, because the feeble 
most needs the helping of the sympathy which<^ 
never changes ; the love which only seems not to 
\ be divine because it is so absolutely human, and in 
/ which we realise that man and God are one. And 
then beyond the tenderness, the strength*-— the 
strength that nothing can change, the strength 
which has in it the quality of the foundations of the 
Universe, on which all worlds might build, and yetl't 
would not shake, strength so infinite joined with com- 
passion so boundless. How cai> these qualities be 
in one Being and tiarmonise V?ith such absolute 
perfection And then the radiance of the joy^— the 
joy that has conquered, the joy that would have 
all others share its beatitude, the radiant sunshine 
that knows no shadow, the glory pf the conquest ^ 
which tells that all shall win, the joy in^the eyes 
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that see be:fond the sorrow, and that ev^n in looking 
at pain know that the end is peace. Tenderness 
^d strength and joy and uttermost, J^ea — ^R?a.ce 
without a rufHe, serenity that naught can touch : 
such is the glimpse which you may have caught of 
the Divine, such is the glimpse of the ideal that 
one d;3.y we shall become. And if we dare to raise 
dur eyes so high, it is because Their Feet still 
tread the earth where our feet are treading. They 
have risen high above us ; none the less stand They 
beside Their brothers, and if they transcend us it 
^s not that They have left us, although on every side 
They are beyond us ; for all humanity dwells in 
the heart of the Master, and where humanity is, we, 
its children, may dare to realise we dwell. 


SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY. 


LECTURE IV. 


^ Spiritual Alchemy. 

Now during the last three lectures we have been 
considering the stages, carried on as we saw 
simultaneously, by which the aspirant for entrance- 
into the Temple is gradually purifying himself, is 
bringing his thoughts under control, is building up j 
his character, or perhaps I should be more accurate! 
in sjiying, is building its foundations. These are 
the three^ stages that we have considered, and we 
have seen that ^ny one who has thus entered the 
ISuter Court and^has set before himself the great 
task for achievement, will take^ up these different 
efforts not so rg.uch one after the other, as one 
beside the other^and will^ gradually try to bring his 
wh<?>le nature under ^onfrol, and to direct it towards 
the achievement of the object which he has set 
himself to attain. 

Let us suppose then, taking these successively, as 
we are obliged to do for clearness’ sake, let us 
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suppose that» our candidate now turns to the con- 
sideration of anothe/ part of his great task. 1 have 
described this part of it as Sgiril:ual^^^^^ ; anct 

I had in mind, in the use of that phrase, a process 
of change, a process of transmutation, the allusion 
of course being to that work of the alchemist 
whereby he changed the baser metal into the nobler, 
whereby he changed, say, the copper into the gold!^ 
And I have in my thought a process which goes on 
in the world around us, to some extent I should 
imagine in the mind and in the life of every 
thoughtful and religious person, but which with our r 
candidate becomes, as I have so often repeated, a 
self-conscious and deliberate process, so that he 
recognises his me^thod and his end and turns him- 
self deliberately to the achievement of that which 
|he desires. Now this process of spiritual alchemy 
fspoken of, may be regarded, I think, in the most 
« general sense of the term, as ar> transmutation 
' \ forces. Each man has in himself life and enerev 
and vigour, power of will and so ^n ; these are the 
forces with which he is^to work, these are the 
energies by which his object isrto be attained. ^By 
a process which may fairly be described as 
[ alchemical he transmutes these to 
; ends to higher, he transmutes theip from grpjs 
I energies to energies that are "refined and 

r 
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^ spiritualised. It is not only that he C:hanges their 
object, nor is the change of object the point to which 
•my own mind is directed in this phrase ; it is 
rather that he changes and purifijes Jhem without as 
i t we re altering ^tKeir essential nahire, just as the 
alchemist, taking this grosser matter, really passed 
it tljrough a process of purification ; not the mere 
"purging away of dross, but a purification that went 
much farther, that took the very metal itself, that 
reduced it into a finer and rarer state, and then, as 
it were, recombined it into a nobler and sublimer 
» type. So that you may imagine the spiritual 
alchemist as taking all these forces of his nature, 
recognising them as forces, and therefore as useful 
and necessary, but deliberately changing, purifying, 
and* refining them. We are concerned with the 
inetEod ®f refining, with the way in which this 
work may be carried out. 

• The object of 4 his spirit\^al alchemy is not only 
this transmutation of the forces, though that is its 
essential part, hwt there is a subsidiary side tp„ it 
winch one cannOt leave ou^ ^ Souls are 

bodlid to eajth-life,»toThe wheel of births and of 
deaths, by desires ; they are held there by 
ignorance, they are fettered by their longings after 
material enjoyments, after separated and isolated 
joys a| it were. Continually engaged in actions,^ 
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these actions ■ bind the Soul, whether tl^ey be in 
themselves good or bad, whether they be in them- 
selves helpful or michievous ; none the less as 
actions they have this characteristic — that action 
in the ordinary man springs from desire, and that 
this desire is the binding and the fettering force. 
Actions must continue to be accomplished as ]43ng 
as man remains in the world; actions are needful*' 
to be done else manifestation would no longer be. 
As a man grows nobler and wiser and stronger, his 
action becomes ap ever more and more important 
factor in the world’s progress. And supposing the 
greatest should abstain from action, then the 
progress of the race must necessarily be delayed, 
its evolution must inevitabty be retarded. 

How then shall it be possible that action shall 
be accomplished and yet the Soul be free How is 
it possible that action shall be refidered, and yet 
the Soul shall not hereby be boimd and fetteredl* 
Here again we shall find a case of spiritual alchemy, 
whereby the greatest may be the most active in 
service and yet his service shall touch him not as 
a liberated Soul, and you hav'fe exemplified what 
seems a paradox — a service which is perfect 
freedom. Now the phrase spiritual alchemy ” 
taken as a means to such freedom is f'uly a way of 
alluding to the fundamental Law of Sacrifi^ that 
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great Law which in the manifested uaiverse lies at 
the root of all and is constantly expressing itself, 

* whose forms are so various that it is easy to mistake 
them, whose action is so complicated that it is easy 
to blunder. Easiest of all, perhaps, to blunder in 
expression ; for you are dealing with a many-sided 
truth that is seen in many aspects by the minds of 
^men ; that above all has in fact a double aspect as it 
is contemplated from above or from below ; that is 
a Law which permeates the universe, to which every 
atom may be said to be subject, ^d which is, in the 

• fullest sense of the term, the expression of the 
Divine Life in manifestation. In touching such a 
l^aw at all there are endless opportunities for 
blundering — blundering on the part of the speaker 
in expression, blundering on the part of the hearers 
in graspiiig the thought which is imperfectly given ; 
so that in dealing with this, one is apt to be one- 

^^ded according K> the view^ which at the moment is 
most before the mind ; according as the aspect, we 
may say, expresses itself on the side of Matter, or 
eScpresses itself "bn the side of Spirit ; according as 
we'take a standpoint without — ^looking inwards, or 
a standpoint within — looking outwards. In dealing 
with a mighty subject where no one word expresses 

* the thought, and where the grasping of the thought 
itself^i^ difficult to those ^so undeveloped as our-^ 
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selves, it is, a£ I say, most difficult for speaker and * 
for hearer alike to avoid misconception, to avoid 
laying too much stress on one side or the other, and 
so losing that even balance from which truth alone 
can be perfectly expressed. And with regard to 
the Law of Sacrifice, this perhaps is especially the 
case. 

«*■ 

Let us take it first in its lower aspect, an aspect^ 
which must not be overlooked — for it has for us 
many lessons — but that which is distinctly the lower 
aspect of it in all^ the worlds. Let us take it as 
we find it expressed in manifested Nature, as ^ 
impressed on the Kosmos, working in the physical, 
the astral, the mental worlds, and so on ; including 
a certain relationship between all living things, 
including a certain relationship not only between 
living things as we all know them down here, but 
including other living beings in the worlds which 
I surround us; and let ust stop on Siis lower aspect^ 

I for a moment ere we venture to rise towards the 
I higher, for here also we shall find a most useful 
■ ksson, a most luminous suggestion'^for our helpin|^ 

1 in this process of the Outer Court. ^ 

Regarding sacrifice in the lower worlds, it may 
present itself to us not unfitly as a process of mutual 
service or exchange, a continual tui^ning of the 
>vheel of life, in which each living being talj;^^ and 

r 
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gives, in which he cannot avoid the tailing, in which 
he ought not to refuse the gi'C^ng. So that you will 
• see sacrifice, if you look at it for a moment in what 
I have called its lower aspect, as a continual turning 
of the wheel of life, in which all things take con- 
scious or unconscious part, and the more highly they 
are developed the more conscious will be their 
^ co-operation. This view of sacrifice has been put 
clearly, perhaps more clearly almost than anywhere 
else, in The Lord's Song, one of the Indian 
Scriptures, where this wheel of life is dealt with, and 
where you find sacrifice and acfion connected in a 
way which it is well to realise. Says the great 
Teacher : — 

The world is bound by all action, by action 'with 
sacrifice for object ; with such object, free from attach- 
ment, O^on of Kuntl, perform thou action. 

^ And then, going backwards into the past in order 
\o make this Cycle which is.^ sacrifice by mutual 
service complete, the Teacher says that: — 
o . . 

Having in a^icient times emanated mankind by 
sacrifice, the Lord of Emanation said : “By this shall 
ye propagate ; be tliis to you the Kamaduk (that is, the 
milk of desire) : ^with this nourish ye the Gods, and may 
the Gods nourish you ; thus nourishing one another, ye 
shall reap tlp^e supremest good. ,v^or, nourished by 
sacrifice, the Gods shall bestow on you the enjoyment 
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you desire.” > thief verily is he, who enjoyeth what is 
given by Them, without returning the gift. . . . 

From food creatures become ] from rain is the production ^ 
of food ; rain proceedeth from sacrifice ; sacrifice arises 
out of action. Know thou from Brahmi action groweth 
and Brahma from the Imperishable cometh. Therefore 
Brahman, the alhpermeating, is ever present in sacrifice. 
He who on earth doth not follow the wheel thus 
revolving, sinful of life, and rejoicing in the senses, he, O fr 
son of Prithi, liveth in vain.* 

Now you have there this wheel of life which lies 
at the root of sacrifice in all religions, and the purer 
and the nobler the religion, the purer and nobler 
will be the idea of sacrifice which pervades it. 
Notic^ h^ there is carried out this 

’ alchemical idea, the changing always of one into 
the other; the.Jpgd,.ch^anges ^ but'vin 

■ order that food might be, the rain had been changed 
1 into food ; in order that the rain might fall, sacrifice 
lhad been offered to the Gods. oThen the Gods- 
" nourish. You will find this turning of the wheel 
everywhere prominent in these ancient religions. 
The Brahman, for instance, will ^ cast into the 
fire his sacrifice, for, it is said, firen Agni, is the mocth 
of the Gods ; and the throwing of that sacrifice into 
the fire in ancient days, accompanied, as it was, with 
Mantras made by men who knew what they were 

Bhagavad Qztd^ Ml. f 
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making, and made the Mag.tra as words of power 

over^the lower forces in’ Nature, that sacrifice thus' 

#gerforped regulated many of these forces in; 

Nature,, which working upon the earth bring forth 

food for men. Although the action was in itself . 

a symbol, that which it symbolised was real, and| 

the""|o.rce went forth from the lips of the| | 

opunfied teacher and the man of power was, real also.!| 

The symbol was meant to teach the people about 

this wheel of life, to make them understand that 

action is essentially sacrifice, and that all action 

^ should be of the nature of sacidfice ; that is, that 

action should be done as duty, that it should be 

done because it is right and with no other object, 

that it should be done in order that man may be in 

haigiiony with law, that it should be done because 

that is his answer to the law, his part of the common 

task. So that finder this teaching sacrifice was the|| 

"bond of union, ^ the golden thread that linked|| 

together all beings in this nfanifested universe;^ 

and as the root of sacrifice was action, as action^ 
o . , 

came from the ^manifesting God, and as He was 
that which manifested, so it was said that Brahman 
permea t ed every sacrifice, and all action that was 
done could thus be done as duty jn the world, not! 
with desire for individual fruit, not with desire for I 
personal gam, not with wis^^ obtain something| 
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for the persopal self — there comes in the lower, the 
debased, the selfish ^iew with which sacrifices^'were " 
later done. As part of the turning of the wheel,, 
as part of the accomplishment of duty for duty’s 
sake, there is the very essence of the alchemy .which, 
changing action into sacrifice, burns up the bonds of 
desire, and liberates the wise. Thus bujpi^d .in the 
/fire of wisdom, action loses all its binding force uporv 
i the Soul ; the Soul becomes a fellow-worker with 
^ the divine in Nature, and every action that is cast 
upon the altar of duty becomes a force which turns 
the wheel of life Hut never binds Jhe^ S:Pnf 
That, then — this constant exchange, this mutual 
service — that is one form of the great Law of 
Sacrifice, and the change which is produced is of 
Ihis nature, that where the action is done as c|uty, 
}t becomes part of the universal harmony, ^distinctly 
iielps forward evolution, distinctly helps in the 
raising of the race. The work of our aspirant in ther 
Outer Court is gradually to train himself to perform 
all action in this sacrificial way, realising that he 
I is thus performing it, asking for nothing,, seeking 
. I for , ppthing, looking for . no fruit, demandings no 
J reward, doing it because it ought to 
I for no other reason. Who does that, he is indeed 
performing this work of spiritual alchemy by which 
all action is purified in the fire of wisdom; he is 
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•in co^scioi^s harmony with tljp divine will in the 
manifested universe, and so becomes a force for 
evolution, so becomes an energy for progress, and 
the whole race then benefits by the action which 
otherwise would only have brought to the sacrihcer 
a personal fruit, which in its turn would have 
bouiKi his Soul, and limited his potentialities for 
good. Thus .. then we may regard this, law of 
sacrifice as working, when regarded in its lower 
aspect. 

Let us come on now to the higher, to the sublimer 
* view, and in order that we may gain this without 
misconception, I will try to do it the more carefully, 
and dwell upon it the more fully, because I see how 
easily mistake may arise out of a partial present- 
ment, for which I myself am responsible. I want 
to-night to delay a moment on the essence of 
sacrifice, and try to realise what sacrifice really 
ineans. It seems'^to me, afld this is the thought 
with which I will ask you to begin, that sacrifice 
regarded in its iflnermost essence — regarded from 
the standpoint in which we shall all regard it more 
and ^ more as we rise towards the diviner life- 
sacrifice is a giving or a pouring forth ; it is motived 
by the desire to give, its essence is in the longing 
^ to pour forth^something which is possessed, and 
whiclip^tfeing precious t^ th» possessor, he desires to * 
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pour out foAhe helj^ng and joy of othejrs. that 
the way to regard sacrifice, looked at from the 
inner side rather tlian from the outer, is that it is an 
act of gift, a pouring* forth of the nature for the 
Ipurpose of conferring happiness on others, and 
ftherefore it is in its essence joyous and not grievous, 
?the gift itself being the very heart of the sacrificial 
Action. Putting aside everything which may talA 
place for the time in the making of sacrifice — we 
will consider that presently — looking at the sacrifice 
as sacrifice, it is g;ift ; and it is offered by a nature 
which desires to give, a nature which longs to pour"^ 
itself forth, which would fain share with others all 
that it has of bliss, and which is motived by this one 
longing to pour itself forth into others, so that 
they may be one with it in its joy. But, you may 
say, why^ ijs, joy ? Becau se I asked you to come 
j back td^tfic very heart and the core of Manif^^b^'.ti^^ 

I The supreme act oF sacrifice, T ventured to say 
elsewhere, was that Self-limitation of the One 
: Existence by which It put Torth as Energy 
V the manifested LOGOS. I find — not unnaturally, 
perhaps, because in dealing \nih this in its working 
out in the universe, I dwelt unduly on one side of 
it — that this view of sacrifice has been held to 
imply what seems to me a contradfction in terms *. 

^ “ the agony of the LOGOS j’ But what isf^tOGOS ? 
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Brahman in Manifestation ; and fhe nature of 

• • 1 § 

Brahman we have been told over and over again in 

* the ancient Scriptures, which in turn have their root 
in knowledge still more ancient, the nature of 
Brahman is Bliss. No other thought is possible, ' 
if you try to think at all of that which is beyond 
maj^ifestation. That Brahman is bliss has been 

•the keynote of the most ancient Aryan religion. 
And as man rises towards Brahman, the very last 
sheath of the Soul is called the Sheath of Bliss. If 
you take the Raja Yoga of Indig., and if you study 

• the vehicles in which the Soul can manifest itself in 
the worlds, you will find that as it retires from the 
lower worlds, as it shakes off the lower sheaths, it 
casts aside the sheath of the body, and then the 
sh^th of the subtle body, and then the she^-th 
of desire, and then the sheath of mind ; you 

^will find that it goes upwards and upwards, ever 
Approaching th^ Brabmaci vihich is itself, and 
becoming ever more and more its own essential 
nature, you will fcnd that at the very end there is a 
sheath, the highest, so subtle that it scarcely 
differentiates it frofli the One and Only, the filmy, 
rare individuality which is necessary in order to keep 
the whole harvest of the ages which lie behind. 

• And that •5h#ath has a name, and they call it the 
She g^ of Bliss, as though jthey would remind ever}^ 
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one who is struggling in the world in tlje cojls of , 
ignorance, as though they would remind every one 
llthat this progress in Yoga, which is union with" 
j|the Divine, is to be carried on from stage to stage 
:|nntil the Soul is enveloped in nothing but bliss, and 
ilthen they say : “ Brahman is Bliss." So that you 
I’ealise, if you realise this great teaching at all, 4:hat 
there is not possible an act of sacrifice in that lofty^ 
region which can be aught but ji^4,act^ol4 aught 

but ari actpf tte bliss, and the very 

essence of the thought — however imperfectly I may 
. have personally expressed the thought matters little ^ 
.-v^-is -that from that Supreme Nature which is bliss 
I the universe pame^.^^ frpm this S ,of 


I E xis tence; came the LOGOS . that ,i%, Itself. And the 
i Jb?. Selfdimit^^^ .^Jth 


the bliss which^ was Its .0 wn essentia^ so 

that when the cycle of existence should be com~^ 
pleted, there should be many individuals^,,.^ 


an^joyous", to share with it that perfect bliss, a bliss 
which should ever grow as they approach to Itself ; 
tlier?" is misery only in the supposed distance from 


|It, because of the ignorance ifi which the Soul is 
^wrapped. 

Take then, if you please, that as the essential 
thought : that the Law of Sacrifice if^ based on the 
^Divine Nature, that the supreme sacrifice b &^ which 
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the universe was emanated was this a(it of giving by 
the feature which is bliss, aifd that, therefore, the 
* object of the whole must essentially be this sharing' 
or scattering of bliss, and tljat the I'TOt of the 1 


sacrifice is this joy in pouring forth to bring map 

in^. union with Itself, of which the end J 

Pe^e which passedi^p^^ Realising that, 


•we shall be able to trace our Law of Sacrifice, and . 
understand what 1 spoke of as the dual aspect : thei 
aspect which in giving, is joy ; but, inasmuch as the| 
lower nature is a nature which grasps rather than?' 
gives, which shows itself continually froni the 
point of the lower nattwera 


pain. And if we study this a little more closely 
I think we shall be able to escape from any 
contradiction, and perhaps clarify our eyes when 
we are djvelliiig on this great mystery, as it has 
been called, of the Law of Sacrifice. Let us realise 
•^hat giving is th^ highest joy, because it is of the 
essence of the Divine Nature. Let us next realise 
that as man becomes himself, that is, as he becomes 
in his own self-Gonsciousness divine, he will become 
more and more joj^ful in himself, more and more 
joy-giving to others. So that bliss must increase as- 
the highest nature develops, and pain can arise only 
out of the frigtion in the lower, out of the struggle 
of thrower — which is really the Self encumbered 
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with ignorance, and wrapped about with delusions. 

So that we shall hnd Ls we trace this onwards, ""that 
the use of pain is to get rid of ignorance ; that the ^ 
whole process of gipwth and of evolution is this 
getting rid of ignorance ; and although that may 
be described, and is constantly experienced by us in 
our lower nature, as pain and trouble and conflict, 
yet in proportion as the true man within us develops, 
in proportion as he is consciously active, in 
proportion as he is able to translate himself into 
the lower nature, just in so far will he realise that 
the essence of all his efforts is to bring to the help- -t' 
ing of a sorrowful world this manifestation , of joy 
and peace ; and he will gradually be able, as it were, 
to permeate the lower nature with his own 
conviction, as he gradually purifies it from ignorance 
"aiKl makes it realise the reality insteaci^ of the 
delusive appearance of things. 

How then, it may fairly be askecJ^* hasjhis idea of 
pain been taken so continually in connection with 
sacrifice ? Why have they been identified so much 
in thought that the very use of tht^ word sacrifice 
conveys to the mind of a thinker or a reader The 
necessary idea of unmingled agony ? It seems as 
though the root of misconception lay in the lower 
nature : all its first activities are directed towards 
grasping, towards taking, towards holding ^r its 
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own isolated and separated self ; coming out into 
•this worldfs for the gathering ^of expd!-ience where 
Jhe higher man is as yet not at all developed, where 
his influence OA^er the lower — ^lie himself being so 
inchoate — is of the slightest possible kind, you will 
have this lower nature plunging about in the world 
of sensation, grasping here and there at everything 
Jihaf seems attractive, ignorant of the nature of 
things, ignorant of the result of things, simply led 
away by outer appearance, and unknowing of what ; > 
may lie hidden beneath this delusive surface. So^ 
that these early and long-tontin^ied experiences of 
the lower nature will be a constant grasping after 
apparent delights, and a constant finding that they 
are less satisfactory than had been imagined ; and 
yoii may remember that once I worked out for you 
carefully this meaning and use of pain in its gra dual 
teaching* to man of the nature of law, and of the 
• transitory nature of the desires of the senses^ of the 
gratifications of ^ the animal nature. In this way 
pain leads to knowledge, as also pleasure leads to 
knowledge ; anti experiencing these two sides of 
manifested nature the Soul gathers a little 
knowledge of the* underlying reality of things. 
Gathering thus the experience which may be, 
o|ten is, painful in . it transmutes itf 

e;fipcrience iAo knowledge, changes this knowledgf 
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I into wisdom, which then it takes as its guide ; as the 
[.^knowledge rfccumulaj^es which is held hy the real*' 



is ; as it transmutes it into wisdom, the wisdom is 
ever a source of pure and unadulterated joy : This 
I growing wisdom ever means an increasing vision, an 
I increasing serenity, and an increasing strength. So 
j that to it, that which to the lower nature is painful i^ 
\ not unwelcome as bringing with it experience ; 
'where some eagerly grasped gratification is found 
to bring disappointment and weariness to the true 
man, he changes fhat experience into wisdom ; so 
that from this standpoint even pain has its joyous 
side, for he sees in the experience not the transitory 
pain of the lower nature, but the gain of knowledge 
Ho the higher, and he realises that all ..these 
le^er jences m p\yn^gro>Yth ip knowledge., ^attd 

"|in^pp,wer ; he chooses them with a deliberate joy in 
Ihe choosing, because he sees the end of the-r 
l^vorking, and the gold that comes ^ut of the fire. 

But supposing we take the human being, blinded 
with ignorance, in the lower world suppose we find 
him learning these lessons which nature is 
continually teaching, lessons which are* stern and 
painful ; suppose we see him seeking animal 
gratification, careless of the loss inflicted upon 
others, careless of the suffering whiSh results to 
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those around him, plunging over others in order to 
grasp for^ himself some ob^ct of desire ; then 
<i certainly when he finds it fall to pieces in his ^ 
grasp, his first feeling will be one of acute pain, of ■ 
intense disappointment, a sense of weariness and of 
disgust. And so, looked at from his standpoint, the 
experience is a truly painful one, although from that 
^ligfier standpoint it is one that was well worth 
the gathering because of the wisdom which it brings, 
the deeper insight into nature, and the surer 
knowledge of law. But it is far more than that. 

^ The lower and the higher fifid themselves, in 

conflict; the higher \vills a certain achievement; 
through the lower it has to work ; the lower under- 
sfe.xids not tjie aim of the higher, realises not the 


objgct which the higher sees ; without that co- 
operation of the lower the object of the higu^?>~ 
cannot be accogiplished, and spjhereis , this 

the^Jb\yer , gature, sometimes to force it for- 
wards, sometimes to hold it bacTc, and the whole of 
this, to the lower nature still wrapped in ignorance, 
results as a feeling of restraint, a feeling of enforced 
of what jt desires to have ; but ^s1q;^ 1}| 
there com|§,imtQ,.,tha lower ^n^ure, as,,,t]m^^higlie4 
works upopL^,.,^h^ more ^effec^a^^, a^ ui^d^StJ^ 
that itjs wel^^^^^ this things sh^^^ that| 

although there may be pain in the doing, the gain! 
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]is well worth the suffering, and that this overcoming 
bf difficulty by effort while the effort m itscslf is * 
{painful, still results in so much gain of strength that^ 
Ithe mere passing pain of the effort is lost in the joy 
fof the achieving. Thus as the Soul is developed, 
there will be, even so far as the lower nature is 


concerned, this double working in the intellect, in 
the mind of man, in which he will deliberately^ 
choose a thing which is difficult to achieve because 
he realise.s it as supremely desirable ; yet he cannot 
gain it without sacrificing .some lower desires, and 
he sacrifices them\nd burns them up, as it were, in 
the fire of knowledge. He then finds that as^ he 
does it .'he burns up limitations that held him down, 
that he burns up weaknesses that held him back, 
and that the touch of the fire, which seemed at Jirst 
't:=3^5^ful, is really nothing more than theJ;;?,T^\j|fi:Qg;^pf 
these chains tha^ held him. Then ]\e joyfully takes 
hhe freedom, and as the experience is repeated, hp- 
I'ealises more and more' the freedom, and less and 
|ess the suffering by which the freedom is gained. 
|So that from that inner standpoint- once more this 
1 1 s;^ering is^ chang^^^^^^ for here again is^the 

|| divine alchemy, and he sees that in this pouring 
llforth of the Higher 

ibringing the lower Jo share its joy anc^tp^.lpeTmore 

lof its permanent and increa$.mg.bliss. And when 

3 ’*’*'*'*' ' _ %l »|i pr.- » 
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the Soul is approaching the gateway of^the Temple, 
when \his process is to a great extent understood, 

Ae Soul will begin to see that all this is really a 
process of getting rid of limitations, and that the 
whole of the suffering is in these limitations, 
which prevent it from realising its oneness 
with its brothers as well as its oneness 
with the Divine, As this is understood, 
and the pouring forth of the Divine Nature, 
which is the true man, expresses itself, it will 
constantly be felt that bj^^Jhe Jtm 
# limitation this diviner joy and that thd 

pain after all is again a question of separation, that 
the separation has its root in. ignorance, and that 
with the destruction of ignorance there is also the 
ceasing of pain. And not only that, but as this 
limitation^is felt to be illusory, as this limitatiofrTb'^‘-~ 
seen as apparent and not real, and as having no 
jlart in the world ;^vhere the true man is living, then 
lie will begin deliberately to"^ transmute these 
faoul^s of the lower nature,, and by this alchej?;!^^ 
pr oce ss refine them in , the., ...way at which . , I. ..have 
hinted HI the beginiiing. 

Let us take one or two cases, and see how that 


might be. Let us take first what is one of the great 
sources of paig in the lower world — the seeking^of 
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wishes or th^ feelings of others ; the desire to enjo}^ 
in separation, the desire to enjoy in a'^ little circle 
which is fenced from the whole world outside, and 
is kept for this limited enjoyment of the lower self. 
That pleasure-seeking instinct, as it is sometimes 
called, how shall the Soul deal with that ? . Has it 
anything in it that may be changed in the fire ? 

■ The pleasure-seeking, which always ends, in^sirff 
;mg^may be changed into a joy-spreading , facult^^^^ 
in which all shall share that which the one has 
gained. The Soul l^nds that it can carry on this 
transmutation by gradually seeking to eliminate then 
element of separateness from this pleasure-seeking 
outgoing, by constantly trying to get rid of Jthis 
desire to exclude, by knocking down the little wall 
of ignorance raised round itself in these k)wer 
'^-'f^^^'^flds in which it is manifesting, by burning up 
that lpwe^> it shall no longer divide 

itself from its other _ selves^ so that when a pleasut^ 
is thought of and gained the self pours itself out 
amongst all its brethren, and Ccurries to them the 
happiness that it has found Ert still in triitj,i it 
finds joy in seeking obedience ; for in a world 
wKere'air is^^law, Karmony with it must always bring 
peace and happiness, and the very presence of the 
discord is the showing of a disharmony with the 
^ law. But this Soul which is growings ,>yhei5^^^ 
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,tha^ has gained some spiriteal power, <when it finds 
that it has gained som.e spiritn^^knowle^ when it 
?xnds that it has gained some spiritual truth, will 
train itself to fed that the joy of possession lies 
really in the act of giving, not in the ,^qt..Q|^,g 
and that what it needs to do is to break down all 
thesg walls that it once made round itself in the 
Says of its ignorance, and let the joy spread out 
over the whole world of men and of things. And ' 
thus the pleasure-seeking instinct may be trans- : 
muted into the joy-giving power^ and that which; 
• once sought pleasure in isolation shall realise that' 
joy is only found in sharing, and that nothing is‘ 
worth having save that which is possessed in giving. 
And the joy^^of jdm giving js really the e^^^^ 
sacrJfice, the pouring out to all of that which 
otlierwise^would become entirely worthless as being 
contained withiil a separated self. 

"^ Take a nother for this^ sain^e spiritual alchemy 
— the love which is sdfish . Now here we have 
something higherithan a pleasure-seeking instinct ; 
for the very word love at least implies some giving 
to aTiother, else wer® it not love at all ; but it may 
still be a very selfish love, a love which is always 
seeking to get instead of to give, a love which is 
trying how mw:h it can obtain from the objects of 
its Igy^ instead of how much it can give to them, ^ 
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a love which just because it seeks to gain is sure t(j 
; show forth the unlovely attributes of exclusiveness, 
of jealousy, of the desire to keep others outsidS, 
of the desire to have the beloved object for itself, 
and as it were to roof in the sun and keep it shining 
only in its own dwelling, none other benefiting from 
its rays: But a love that is selfish, how shalLit be 
changed? Not by diminishing the love ; that is tlie 
blunder that some men make ; not by chilling it 
down and making it, colder and harder as it were, if 
love could ever be cold and hard ; but by encourag- 
ing the love and deliberately frying t^^^ eliminate^ 
these elements which degrade it ; by watching the 
lower self, and when it begins to build a little wall 
of exclusion, knocking that wall down ; when it 
desires to keep that which is so precious afid so 
ladmirable, then at once trying to shape with its 
1 neighbour ; when it tries to dra\^ the loved one 
(from others, rath(^' to«give him Out that he may Ice 
] shared by others. The Sofil must realise that what 

! is beautiful and joy-giving sliouM be given to all 
in order that they too may have tlfe happiness which 
the one is receiving from ^he object whiCh is 
beloved, so that all these grosser elements shall 
gradually disappear. When the feeling of selfish- 
ness arises, it shall deliberately be put aside ; when ♦ 
^ the feeling of jealousy., expresses itself, itss^lj^^ll at 
r 
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« oncQ, be jDut an end to ; so that \viieQ*e the feeling 
was '' Let us keep alone and enjoy,” it shall be J 
changed into “ Let us go forth into the world ;; 
together to give and share with others the joy that : 
together we have found.” So that by this process.' : : 
of alchemy, the love will become^'Hrvme ^ com- : f 
passion, and will spread itself over all the world of 
"^men ; so that which found its joy in receiving from f 
the beloved, will hnd its delight in pouring forth to ; 
all that which it has found. And this love which 
once was selfish, which once peijraps was the love||| 
between one man and one woman, and then|) 
widened out. into the circle of the home, and then I 
widened out still further into the life of the|j 
community, and then widened out into the life of^| 
the'' nation, and then into the life of the race, 11 
shall finally widen out to include everything that j 
lives in a universe where there is naught that lives^? 
not; and it shall have lost nothing in its d ep th, 
nothing in its warm£h, nothing in its intensity, 
nothing in its fervour, but it shall have spread over 
the LTniverse instead of being concentrated on a 
single heart, and shall have become that ocean of 
compassion which includes everything which feels 
and lives. Such would be, with regard to love, this 
alchemy of tke Soul. 

^n<^^thus you might take quality after quality of. 
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the lower nature, and trace it out as I have traced^ 

r ‘ r ^ 

these two, and you will see that the whole of the 
process is essentially a getting rid of the separate^ 
ness, a burning up of that by deliberate will and 
deliberate knowledge and understanding, and that 
the whole of the process is a joy to the true, the 
real man, however much the lower man may some- 
times in his blindness fail to understand And 
when once that is known, then that which was pain 
loses its aspect of pain, and becomes a joy, and even 
in the absolute sensation of what otherwise would 
have been pain, the joy overbears atid changes the 
suffering, because the Soul sees, and the lower 
nature begins to understand, the end and the object 
of the work. * 

And thus tracing this subject we shall realise^'that 
there is yet another way in which this transmutation 
may occur ; that as this fire of wisdom and of love, 
which is the Divine Nature in man, comes forth into 
the lower nature more and Inore, burning up these 
limitations that I have spoken and transmuting 
it into its own likeness, there is also a libe^r^tion of 
spiritual ^eM a liberation of-^piritual power ;^this 
Self which is thus manifested in the lower man is 
able to put forth energies and powers which seem 
in some strange way to be the ontcome of the 
process that we have been tracing, an alc<^np^ in 


Nature by which — as this Soul, with it3 fire of love 
and of wisadom, becomes manifest in the world of 
ifnen — ^in the very manifestation it seems to liberate 
energy, in the very burning; up of the lower it sets 
free ..subtle fore so that the result 

of the burning is the liberation of the spiritual life, 
the setting free of that which was bound and 
'loiild not manifest itself, but which, when this outer 
film shall be burned up, is freed for work in the 
world. We come dimly to understand, as the: Soul: 
is rising, on to higher planes, and .realising, its 
^ identity with all and the oneness pf all, we. begiri 
dimly to see the outline , of a ^greab.txuth ; that ih 
is able by virtue of its oneness with other Souls to\ 
share with them and to help them in many ways,| 
and^hat it is able to surrender and feel joy in tb^ 
surrender, of that which it might have had for itseifi'^ ^ 
but which, having identified itself with all, it must| 
jli^eds give to thc^ world. And so what might be^ 
called the prize of 'spiritual achievements — the 
possibilities of sphitual rest, and spiritual bliss, and 
spiritual growth, % which could not be shared with 
others — may be surr^idered by this Soul as a joyful 
act, which is for it a necessity of its own nature,: 
in order that all it surrenders may become common; 
property, and ^spread through the race of men tO;' 
help fo^ard their evolution. And so we hear of^ 


disciples who give up Devachan, and we hear 
|idept5 who give up^ Nirvana, and we realise dimly 
that what it means is that these are reaching a 
point of self-identiEcation with their brothers which 
Inakes it a divine necessity for them to share with 
pothers that which they have gained ; that the 
'true reward for them does not lie in the bli^ of 
Devachan or in the unimaginable beatitude oT 
Nirvana, but that the only joy they care to take is 
the throwing of all that is theirs, all that which they 
might have enjoyed, into the common stock, thus 
helping forward the common evolution, the lifting 
upward a little of the race of which they are a part. 

. And then we catch a glimpse also of another 
|truth, of tlie wa^ in which^ A help mayjometm 
Jb^iven ; and we see that when a man is weighed 
’"dfown under suffering that he has made fer himself, 
and when in the great sweep of the' law which may 
never be broken, there fell upon a human Soul paTn 
and suffering, of which he Himself has been in the 
past the sower and the caiiseir-that when that 
suffering comes upon him, it is po^ible for one who 
knows no separation, who reafees that he and'^'this 
suffering Soul are one on the plane of Reality — not 
to take the Inevitable result upon liimself, leaving 
him who had sown the seed to escape reaping the 
^ harvest, but — to stand, g.s it were, beside hiisi.^i^tj^e 
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• reapy;ig, and to breathe stre^th and energy into/, 
his Soul ; thus, while the burden is borne by the one 
*who made it, and the harvest is reaped by the one 
who sowed it, there is still, as it w^ere, thrown into 
that Soul a new str^ength, and^^a^^ and a new' 

understanding, which make i.t..po^ssi]:)lgi.,^ 
fulfy. his task, which change n task but .the- 
Attitude of the Soul in the doing it ; which change! 
not the burden but the strength of the Soul whichf 
lifts it ; and one of the greatest joys, one of the*- 
highest rewards which can come ko the Soul which 
• is growing, and which is asking nothing for itself 
save the power of service, comes, when it sees a| 
weaker Soul that is being crushed beca,use it„is| 
weak, and finds that it can breathe into th^t^put 
some breath of divine. courage and_qf jelief, an^:;pf : 
the understanding that will give hope and the power/ 
to bear. The help which is given is the strengthen-^ 
ing of the brother-Soul tc? accomplish; not the 
setting free that Soul from a burden which it has 
made, and whicll* for its own sake it should, bear, 
but a breathing into it of that power which grows 
out of an understanding of the nature of things, and 
which really for it also changes the gain of 
suffered penalty into the quiet endurance of a well- 
® d^ervVd'^am' ^hicb A Soul 

fK'uSaiofed becomes jo;^ous^ven while bearing the 
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burden of its Karma ; and the gift which is ^iven . 
to it is a gift which makes it stronger now and in 
the future and which is the outpouring of the^ 
Divine Life from the plane where all Souls are one ; 
that plane is kept full of this spiritual energy which 
can help by the constant giving of those who have 
found the divine joy of pouring themselves ^out, 
and who know no phase of reward other than th^ 
seeing their brothers rising upwards to the light 
that they themselves have achieved. 

But if this be, true, what means the difficult 
thought with which we are all familiar, which our 
aspirant most certainly will constantly have heard, 
which he feels himself to be facing when he enters 
on these probationary stages, and which he fancies 
covers all that lies on the other side of the ‘^ate 
{into the Outer Court? Why 
fcalled the Path of Woe,” if, as theTath is trodden, 
fit becomes ever mpre radiant with this diviner joj? ? 
''Yet it is not hard to undefstand why that phrase 
should have been used, if you realise to whom the 
Path at first must needs seem a Pafh of Woe ; if you 
understand that in this breasting of the moufitain 
side, in this deliberate will to climb so rapidly, in 
, J I thi^_ ddibe determir^atipn . . t.o. , .. outstrip . ...the 
i I ordinary human evolution, one inewtable result of, 
I tH£ effort^^^^^^ cpncentration into a 
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of the results that would else have been spread over 
* many, the coming down on tie *Soul of the Karma 
noF'ffie ^past, which now has to be ^ an3 to b^^ 
dealt with in so brief a Jijm^ and therefore, >yi|;h, a | 
tremendous added force of .intensity. When first ' 
that falls upon the Soul, it may come with a 
bewildei'ing force, it may come with a blinding 
iienergy, which makes it realise suffering as it has 
never realised it before. But even then it is not 
the Soul itself which feels the woe ; it is the lower 
nature, blinded still and ever forced onward by the 
, higher ; even in that moment of bitter trial, when 
all that is accumulated in many a life behind is 
coming down on the Soul that has dared thus to 
challenge its destiny, even in that moment the Soul 
itself is in a place of peace, and is joyous that this 
should be done speedily which otherwise had Igr^ted 
through so majiy lives, and that in a fire which 
xijay be keen, but^which yet is brief, the dross of the 
past shall be utterly pprgeS awly, and it shall be 
left free to go onward to the life which alone it 
recognises as de^rable. 

Thus it is that this path, looked at from beneath, - 
has been called a Path of Woe, and also because] 
men on entering it give up so much that to the I 
world appears as pleasure — ^pleasures of the senses, | 
pleasures of the worldly life, enjoyments of every! 






description, which so many people think and feel 
are the very flowerr along the pathway of life. 
But this Soul that is resolute to climb has lost its^ 
taste for them, this Soul desires them no longer, 
this Soul seeks something that does not fade, and 
joys that are not transient ; and although the Path 
may look from the outside like a Path of Renuncia- 
tion, it is a renunciation which, on the other side,*:- 
means added joy and peace and happiness ; for it 
is not the taking of woe for pleasure, but the throw- 
ing aside of a passing happiness for eternal bliss, 
the giving up of a thing which CcUi be taken from r 
it by outer circumstances for that which is the 
inner possession of the Soul itself, treasures which 
no robber can ever touch, joys which no change of 
earthly circumstances can dim, or mar, or cloud. 
And as the Soul goes onwards along the Path, the 
joy deepens and deepens ; for we saw at the 
beginning that sorrow Jiad its rc^ot in ignorance.** 
True, the bitter pain will often come before the 
knowledge, but that is because of the ignorance, 
because of the blindness. There «ii5 sorrow in the 
hearts of those who, because of^^the" sorrow perlmps, 
l^ive themserves to the See Path, when they 

jlook over the world of men and see the misery and 
i|the wretchedness on every side, wheg they see the 
I |suffering of men, of women, and of children^oming 
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back century after century, and millennium after } 

• n 

millennium, when they see men suffer who know j 
•not why they suffer, and so have that sting of | 
ignorance which is really the essence of pain. In | 
looking ovg3:, the world sunk in ignorance, and on . 
mSn struggling amidst: its coils, theio^t is tihaUthel 
hearts of the men who are to. be. the Saviours oi] 
^^kind feel, of .the world, and thisl 

inspires them to seek for it the Path of Liberation. I 
But has it never struck you, looking back to the 
history of those great Ones, and catching such 
• glimpses of their lives as we may from history or 
tradition in the world of men, has it never struck 
you that this agony that They 'went through was 
b 5 ore'‘TEey saw the lig'htf That tli^ agony was 
th(^^agdhy" b the reflection of the 

sorrows that They realised while yet They sa*^ not ^ 
the cause, of the sorrow that They felt while yet 
They knew notjthe curing? And if you take the 
sorrow of that Divine»Man, whom so many millions 
of our race to-day regard as highest and greatest, 
the very flower i^f humanity, tlm^Buddha who now ( 
has for lovers one-^hird of the human race, do you f 
remember how He sought the cause of sorrow, how : 
He mourned over the ignorance and the misery of j 
the world, a|id saw not — ^it is said, perchance in : 
parabli^, saw not— how that sorrow might be cured ; 
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^liow He went through suffering and pain and self- 
idenial, how He rep^ounced wife, and 'ohild, and 
^jpalace, and home, and kingdom ; how He went out*' 

■ with only the mendicant’s bowl alone into the 
jungle, far from the haunts of men ; and how Flis 
heart was heavy within Him, and His eyes were 
clouded ? He knew not, it is said, how to save the 

; . f'-- 

the world, and yet He could not be at peace while^ 
the world was suffering ; He went through many a ;• 
danger, through many a pain, through mortification ^ 
of the body, and the denser darkness and misery of 
the mind which sought to see but could not ; and r 
at last, sitting beneath the tree, there came 
illumufation, and He knew the cause of sorrow ; and 
then there came the time when sorrow Vcinished and 
joy took its place ; when, in the words that have 
c come>ringing down through the centuries from His 
lips, there is the cry of triumph, of joy, of happiness 
that shall know no future cha^ige. You may" 
remember the words in which an English poet has 
voiced His saying, which show how the ignorance 
was the cause of the sorrow, and .Jiow knowledge 
was the seeing, and the coming pf the joy : — ^ 

I, B^dh , who wept with all my brothers’ tears, 

Whose heart was broken with the whole world’s woe, 
Laugh and am glad, for there is liber^. 

Liberty ! but that is joy. The tears cam% from 

^ , 

n 
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ignorance ; th^ tears came from blindness ; the 
heart was** broken with the \forld’s woe, as men’s 
•hearts are breaking now because they know not. 
But there is liberty. And the message of liberty 
is that the cause of sorrow lies in ourselves and not 
in the universe ; that it lies in our ignorance and 
not in the nature of things ; that it lies in our blind- 
mess and not in the life. Thus it is that when the 
light comes, liberty comes with it, and the joy and 
the laughter, as it is said, of the man become divine. 
For the divine light has flowed in upon His Soul, He 
• is the illuminated, the wise; and for the_wise_A^^^^ 

is^ no such Jhing as sorrow, for the - ..divinely 

illuminated Soul grief is dead for evermore. 
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LECTURE V. 
On the Threshold. 


To-night we stand before the G^tes of Gold, those 
^ Gates that every man may open — those Gates 
which, once passed, admit a man into that great 
Temple of which we spoke four weeks ago — that 
Temple from which he ^vho enters goeth out no 
more. And we are to try to-night, if we cmi, to 
realise sc^nething of the state of the aspirant who 
is thus approaching the threshold, who is hoping 
soon to pass int5 the Temple, to join the ranks of 
those who are set aparl for the service of the world, 
for the helping m. of the evolution of the race, for 
the more rapid |5i:ogress of humanity. Looking for 
a i^oment over the 'dwellers in this Outer Court, in 
which we have spent’ our time during the last 


four lectures, tlxere is one characteristic which seems 
to be commofi to every one who is there. They;,| 


djjer ^ry much in their mental and in their nioral| 
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qualities ; they differ very much in the prqgress 
that they have made^; they differ, as is perceptible 
enough as we study them, in the qualifications whicli 
they have already obtained, in their fitriess to pass 
onwards ; but one thing they all seem to have in 
common, and that is eariyestness. They have a 
definite purpose before them. Definitely And 
clearly they understand to what they are aspiringf 
they are looking on the world with an earnest 
purpose under their life ; and this, it seems to me, 
is perhaps the mpst salient characteristic and the 
one which, as I said, is common to them all. Those 
of you who are at all falh^iiar with sacred literature 
in other lands than this will remember how much 
stress is laid on this quality of earnestness, of a 
cl^fimte purpose worldng itself out in a definite way. 
If you look at some of the ancient books belonging 
to the Indian faiths you will find that heedlessness 
is markeff as" one of the most dangerous of failings"; 
earnestness, on the other hand, as one of the most 
valuable of attainments ; it matt-ers^ not to what 
religion you turn, you will find 6a this a perfect 
unanimity. Every one who hcfs reached this stage 
that we are thinking of has passed beyond the 
bounds that separate one creed from another, has 
realised that in all creeds there are fne same great 
^teachings, and that all religious men are Peeking 
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the same great goal; so that it is not surprising 

'•1% 

that whether you turn to the Scriptures that belong 
'^to one faith or another, inasmuch as they all come 
from the same great Brotherhood of Teachers you 
will find the same characteristics are noted as marked 
in the aspirant, and all of them speak of this quality 
of earnestness as one of the most essential for the 
«would-be disciple. As clearly, perhaps, and a little 
more in detail than anywhere else, you will find the 
quality worked out in the second chapter of the 
Dhammq^ada. It sa\^s there : — 

^ If an earnest person has roused himself, if he is not 
forgetful, if his deeds are pure, if he acts with con- 
sideration, if he restrains himself, and lives according 
to law, then his glory will increase. 

By rousing himself, by earnestness, by restraint and \ 
control, the wise man may make for himself an inland \ 
which no ^ood can overwhelm. 

Fools follow Jtfter vanity, men of evil wisdom. The.. 
\'^se man keeps ea.r4ie$tness^^^a^^ . 

Follow not after vanity, nor after the enjoyment of 
love and lust ! He who is earnest and meditative 
obtains ample joy.'' 

When the learned man drives away vanity by earnest- 
nessf he, the wise, tlimbing the terraced heights of i 
wisdom, looks down upon the fools ; serene he looks i 
upon the toiling crowd, as one that stands on a | 
mountain looks down upon them that stand upon the I 
• plain. 

JJarneSfc among the thoughtless, awake among the 
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sleepers, the wise man advances like a racer, leaving 
behind the hack. ’ 

By earnestness did Maghavan rise to the lordship of. 
the Gods. People praise earnestnes.s ; thoughtlessness 
is always blamed. 

^ A Bhikshu who delights in earnestness, who looks 
:with fear on thoughtlessness, moves about like fire, 
iburning all his fetters, small or large. 


In looking back over the whole of the work thaf 
we have been tracing, you may see liow this quality 
of earnestness underlies the whole purification of 
the nature, the control of the thoughts, the building 
. of the character, the transmutation of the lower ^ 
qualities into the higher ; the whole of this work 
presupposes the earnest nature which has recognised 
its object and is definitely seeking its goal. 

This then, as I say, may^ be taken as the common 
characteristic of all who are in the Outer Court, 
and it may be worth while perhaps to note in 
passing, that this^ char/^icteristic "shows itself in 'a 
very salient way to those v/hose eyes are opened, 
j You will all of you know that the character of a 
f I person may be very largely read '’•in what is called 
I J the aura that surrounds him ; and some of you Inay 
I I remember that in dealing with the evolution of man, 
and taking different points in that evolution, I 
have sometimes suggested to you that in the very ^ 
^ early days the Soul is a most indefinite things; ihgj^ it 
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^night^be, and that it has been, compared to a kind 
of wreath of mist with no de^niteness of outline, 

^ith no clear limit marked. Now as the Soul 
progresses, this mist-wreath assumes a more and i 
more definite form, and the aura of the person/ 
assumes a correspondingly more and more definitef 
shaije ; instead of ending vaguely, shading off intoj 
Nothingness, it will take to itself a clear and definite'^ 
outline, and the more the individuality is formed, 
the more definite this outline will become. If, then, 
you weiye looking at people in the Outer Cot^rffiis ■' 

^ would be a characteristic that would be . visible ; * , 
they would be people whose auras would be well 
defined ; not only would they show very definite ' 
qualities, but these would be clearly marked / 
exteNially, this clearn ess o f mark ing in the aum 
bein g the^ 

v/hidy the jndivi^id And I am 

saying this in ord'sr that yo;i may understand and 
realise that this condition of the Soul is a thing that 
marks itself as it a^dvances ; itjs^^. a J h in g^ •. 

mistake ca n^mi^^^ The position of the Soul is notfj 
one given to it by a?ibitrary favour from any one;|^ 
it is not given by any kind of chance, nor does itn "i 
depend upon any sort of accident ; it is a clear and|^, 

« definite condilion, showing qualities definitely || 
achieved? powers definitely gained, and these are 
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^ ; barked out clearly, so that, they are visible to 
' ^observer who has Lleveioped within himself tl)^ 
lpowbs "oF' sight' beyond those concerned .with merC 
I iphysical matter. The quality of earnestness, then, 
'''results in developing the individuality, and in thus 
giving* this clear definiteness to the ; the 
definitely outlined atmosphere which surrounds^the 
person may be said to be the external mark of thC 
internal state which is common to all who are in 
the Outer Court ; and altliougli this will be more 
clearly shown in some than in others, it will be 
characteristic of every one wlio is there. 

While the aspirants arc in the Outer Court, it iias 
been said, and quite truly said, in that wonderful 
little treatise, Ught ofi the Path, that the initia- 

tions a, re those of life ; they are not the clear and 
defimte initiations that come later, not those definite 
steps which are within the Temple, the first of which 
comes on the passing Jlirotigh the Golden Gate.^"^ 
but they are constant inikations which come in 
the way of the candidate as he going along^^tlie 
path..,9f,his„ daily life, so that in <ii very, real sepse 
life .may here be smd to be^ thor gre^;^, i nit iatpr r* anci 
all the ordeals tlirougli which the candidate is 
passing here in tliis life thus prove his strength 
and develop his faculties. And if 3^011 turn to that 
same little treatise, Light on the Path, f/ou will 
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find that certain conditions are there laid down 
which are* said, in the '' Cofaments ” afterwards - 
published in Lucifer, to be written in every ante- 
camber of any Lodge of a real Brotherhood.; 
These rules are said to be written in every ante- 
chamber, the chamber which comes before the 
entrance into the Lodge itself. And those ^rules 
^je put into language, mystical, in its character but 
still intelligible enough, although indeed, as in all 
mystical language, difficulties may arise by taking 
words too literally, in the sense of the mere words 
• rather than as explanation of the inner verities 
that the words are trying to express. And those 
four great truths which are written in the ante- 
chamber are, you will remember, as follows : — 

BeTore the eyes can see, they must be incapaWe of 
tears. 

Before the ear can hear, it must have lost its 
sensitiveness. ^ 

Before the voice can syeak* in the presence of the 
Masters, it must have lost the power to wound. 

Before the soul ican stand in the presence of the 
Masters, its feet m%st be washed in the blood of the 
the hfiart. • 

Now the same writer through whom Light on 
the Path itself was given was used, as you may 
« remember, a lilitle later to further explain Light 
on t^e Pmtk by the writing of certain comments, 
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and these deserve careful study, as they e.yplain,. 
much of the difficulty that may be found by the 
student in the treatise itself, and may help liinf 
perhaps to avoid tluit over-literalness of which f" 
spoke and to grasp tlie inner meaning of these four 
Truths, Instead of being misled by the mere outer 
expression. It is said in these that the meaning 
of this first phrase, “ Before the eyes can see, they 
must be incapable of tears,” is that the Soul must 
pass out of the life of sensation into tlie life of 
knowledge, must pass behind and beyond the place 
where it is constantly shaken by tlicse vehement 
vibrations that come to it by way of the senses, 
must pass out of that into the region of knowledge, 
where there is fixity, where there is calm, and where 
there is peace ; that the are tlie window^^j;)! 
th ^gpu l, and those windows of the Soul may be 
blurred by the moisture of life, as il is called ; that 
is, by all the elfects-^of these^ vivid sensatiohs, 
whether of pleasure or of pain, causing a mist to 
be thrown upon the windows ofrthe Soul, so that 
the Soul cannot see clearly wheif it looks through 
them ; a mist which comes fI*om the outer world 
(and not from within, which comes from the 
|personality and not from the Soul, which is the 
I result of mere vivid sensation and n©t of the under- 
standing of life. It is, therefore, represCntedpJ^y 

■ 
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^ the name of tears, because these may be taken as 
the synib(?l of , yiqlent_emotm^^ of pain or 

®of pleasure. Until the eyes have grown incapable 
^f such tears, until the windows of the Soul no 
longer are dimmed by the moisture that can be 
thrown upon them from without, until these- 
windows are clear and the light of knowledge comes: 
♦through them, until that has been gained, it is^, 
impossible that the eyes of the Soul shall really see. i 
Not, as it is explained, that the disciple will lose his 
sensitiveness, but that nothing that comes from 
• without will be able to throw him from his balance ; 
not that he will cease either to suffer or to enjoy, 
for it is said that he will both suffer and enjoy more 
keenly than other men, but that neither the suffer- 
ing* nor the joy will be able to shake him in his 
IDurpose, will be able to shake him from that point of 
equilibrium which comes from the steadiness of the 
lenowledge that ke has obl^ined^. This knowledge 
is the understanding of the permanent, and there- 
fore of the incai3acity of the transitory and the 
unreal to throw mny definite veil over the vision of 
the- Soul • 

And so with the second truth, ‘‘ Before the ear 
can hear, it must have lost its sensitiveness.” It 
, must have rei^ched the place of silence ; and the 
reason rfor this, it is said further, is that though 
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the voice of the Masters be always sounding jn the^ 
world, men’s ears dcf not hear the voice "while they 
are filled with the sounds of the outer life ; it is noi 
that the Master does not speak, for He is speaking^ 
ever ; it is not that the voice does not sound forth, 

^ for it is ever sounding ; it is only that the sounds . 

I that are immediately around the disciple ar^, so 
I loud, that this sweeter and softer harmony is unablf 
^^to penetrate to the ear through the grosser sounds 
ithat come by the senses and the lower emotions. 
^Fherefore it is necessary that silence for a time shall 
come ; therefore it is necessary that while still in ^ 
the Outer Court the disciple shall reach a place of 
silence in order that the true sound may be heard ; 
therefore it is that this place of silence which he 
reaches must for a time give almost the feelirig of 
want^ of sensitiveness, from the very qumt that is 
there, from the unbroken stillness of which the 
Soul is conscious. , 

And here this same writer speaks, and speaks 
very strongly, of the difficulty and jthe struggle which 
come when first the silence is felti^ Accustomed as 
we are to all the sounds around; us, when silence for 
a moment falls upon the Soul it comes with a sense 
of nothingness ; it is like entering into an abyss in 
which there is no footing, passing i^ito a darkness 
which seems like a pall which has fallem on the 
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Soul — a sense of absolute loneliness, of absolute 
vacuity, a •feeling as though everything had given 
•\vay, as though all life had vanished with the cessa- 
^011 of the sounds of living things. So that it is said 
that though the Master Himself be there, and be 
holding the hand of the disciple, the disciple feels 
as though his hand were empty ; that he has lost 
•sight of the Master and of all that have gone before 
him, and seems to himself as though poised alone in 
space, with nothing above or below, or on either 
hand. And in that moment of silence there seems 
to be a pause in the life ; in^ that moment of 
silence everything seems to have stopped, even 
though it were the very life of the Soul itself. And 
it is across that silence that the voice sounds from 
the» other side, tlie voice which once heard in the 
silence is heard for evermore amidst all 5 i>mds ; 
for once ^leard the ear will respond to it for ever- 
more, and there ^re no sounds that earth can make 
thereafter which will ] 3 e able, even for a moment, 
to dull the harmony that thus has once spoken to the 
Soul. And the^ two Truths, it is said, must be felt, 
mu^t be experienced, before the real Golden Gate 
can be touched : these two Truths must be realised 
by the aspirant, before he can stand on the 
^threshold and^there await permission to enter within 
the Te|pple itself. 
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The other two Truths seem, from the description 
that is given of them, to belong ratherTo the life 
that is within the Temple than to that without itr 
although indeed they be written in the ant^* 
chamber ; for much is written in that ante-chamber 
which is to be worked out on the other side, written 
for the guidance of the aspirant, that he may know 
the line along which he is to travel, that he may<r 
begin the preparation for the work that lies within 
the Temple itself. For it would seem from the 
description as though these other two great Truths 
— as to the power of speaking in the presence of 
the Masters, and standing upright before Them face 
to face — are only realised, in tlieir fulness at least, 
upon the other side, even though an attempt may 
be made in the Outer Court to begin to make them 
flower^in the Soul. And the hrst germs, as it were, 
may begin to show on the hither side of the Golden 
Gate ; for this power of speaking, in the presence^^ 
of the Master is said to be the appeal to the great 
Power that is at the head of the Ray to which the 
aspirant belongs ; that it echoes upwards, and then 
echoes downwards again to th^ disciple, and fFom 
him outward into the world ; that it consists in his 
appeal for knowledge, and the answer to the appeal 
for knowledge is the giving to him power to^ 

speak the knowledge that he receives, i^nd the 


only^condition which permits him to speak in Their 
presence, fs that he shall also «peak to others of the 
^knowledge that he has gained, and become himself 
^ link in that great chain which joins the Highest 
to the lowest, handing on to those who stand not 
where now he stands, the knowledge which, in that 
place of his standing, he is able to receive. And so 
♦it is that it is said that if he demand to become a 
neophyte, he must at once become a servant, for he 
may not receive unless he be willing to impart. 
This power of speech — not power of outer speech 
• which belongs rather to the lower planes, but that 
power of true speech which speaks from Soul to 
Soul, and tells the way to those who are seeking 
it, not by merely outer words, but by conveying 
to Them the truth that the words so imperfectly 
express — that power of speech from SoulTo Soul 
is given to the neophyte only as he desires to 
*ace it for servicM’, as he d^esires to become one of 
the tongues of living fire which move amongst the 
world of men, mid tell them of the secret which 
they are seeking. 

Then comes thaWlast Truth that none may stand 
in the Masters’ presence save those whose feet are 
^washed in the blood of the heart. That is 
explained to ^ean that just as the tears stand for 
that mafisture of life which comes from vivid sensa> 
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tion, so does the blood of the heart stand for the ^ 
very life itself ; thaf^ when the blood of the heart 
is spoken of, in which the feet of the disciple ar<r 
ft washed, it means that he no longer claims his lifir^ 
|| for himself, but is willing to pour it out so that 
I all the world may share. And inasmuch as the life 
is the most precious thing a man has, that it is winch 
he is said to give ere he may stand in the presence^ 
of Those who have given all ; no longer has he a 
desire of life for himself, no longer seeks he birth for 
that wliich he may gain therein, or that which he 
may experience ; he has washed his feet in the 
blood of the heart, he has given up the desire for 
life for himself, and he holds it for the good of the 
race, for the serving of humanity; only when thus 
he gives all that is his may he stand in Their 
presenee who have given all You see thpi why it 
is that I say that those two last Truths seem to 
apply rather within the^ Temple <^:han without itf 
for that absolute sacrifice of all life, that breaking 
free from all desire, that having ^nothing save for 
the sake of giving, that is in its?- last perfection 
the achievement of the very highest of tliose who 
stand on the threshold of Adeptship ; that is one of 
the last triumphs of the Arhat, who stands 
beneath that point where all knowledge is achieved, 
and there is naught more to learn, naught more to 
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, gaii;4. But still the knowledge that such is the truth 
which is to become a living ftality, is a help in the 
guiding of the life, and therefore I presume it is 
■'^vritten in the ante-chamber, although there be none 
in that ante-chamber who may hope perfectly to 
attain to it 

^Taking then these stages which lead us to the 
threshold, we begin to realise something of what 
they will be wlio are ready to stand at the Gate, 
ready to cross the threshold ; still with much of 
imperfection, still with much that remains to do, 

^ still with lives in front of them in which much is 
to be achieved, still with four great stages to be 
passed through ere yet they reach the lofty position 
of tlie Adept. We see that they are people of 
deTinite purpose, of definite character, of purified 
lives, of^extinguished or extinguishing passions, of 
self-controlled! character, of longing desire for 
"""•service, of aspirations tow^-rds purity, of the highest 
nobility of life. Dare we for a moment stand on 
the threshold itself, glancing forward, if only for a 
moment, in order that we may realise still more 
ckFarly what lies ki front, and so understand also 
more clearly why such conditions are made, and 
^ why in the Outer Court the aspirant must practise 
the lessons <we have been studying.^ Just for a 
moment let our eyes rest, though they can rest 
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but imperfectly, on the four Paths, or the four 
stages of the one Pati*.!, that lie within tlm Temple, 
each with its own Portal, and each Portal one of<^ 
the great Initiations. The first, that which yo^X 
will find so often described as the Initiation which 
is taken by him who " enters on the stream ” — that 
you read of in The Voice of ihc Silchce and 
elsewhere in many exoteric books — which marks as 
it were a passage, a step definite and clear, which 
makes the passage over the threshold into tlie 

1 Temple, from which, as I was quoting just now, 
no one who has once entered ever again goes forth, 
|:eturning backwards into the world. He goes not 
I'orth, for he is ever in the Temple even whenJ]j;^j.s 
lerving in the world itself. 

That entering of the stream, then, is a defir?ite 
step, ^d you will sometimes see it said in the 
exoteric books that there may be seven lives, and 
often are seven lives, jlhat lie hi front of the^'^ 
candidate who thus hcis ente^red the stream. In a 
note of The Voice of the Siience it i.s said that 
it is very rarely that a Chela entei:ing; the .stream 
reac he s tlie goal in the same ^ife, and generailly 
there^are seven lives_ tha^ slreLdi,. m f roilt j) f 
through whicli he must pass ere the last step be 
taken. But it may be as well to remei^iber perhaps, " 
in reading all these books, that these phrase must 
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^ not l>e taken too definitely; for the lives are effects, 
and these'* lives are not measured always by mortal 
births and mortal deaths ; they are stages of 
"^^rogress perhaps, more often than human lives, but 
still they are sometimes measured between cradle 
and grave, although not necessarily. And these are* 
s^d to be passed, life after life, without break ; 

^ passing from one to another, passing onwards con- 
stantly without break in self-consciousness. And . 
then beyond that first is anpf her Portal, another 
Initicition ; and as these lives are lived, certain last 

• ■ ■ . f 

weaknesses of human nature are cast off one by one, \ 
cast off for ever, cast off completely ; no longer now 
the incomplete labours of the Outer Court, 
no longer now the unfinished efforts, the * 
unaccomplished endeavours. Here each work that 
is undertaken is perfectly achieved, each task that 
is begun is i-^rfectly finished, and we see that in 
' "*133011 of these st9iges certai;i definite fetters, as they 
are called, are cast aside, certain definite weaknesses 
for ever gottei)^ rid of, as the disciple advances 
onwards to perfection, onwards to the full manifesta- 
tic^i of the Divine^n man. 

Of the second Initiation it is said that he who 
passes it shall receive birth but once more. Only 
once more ^lust he necessarily return, ere his 
compuflsory rounds of births and deaths are over. 
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I Many times he may return to voluntary reinca^ma- 
tion, but that will be 6f his own free will m service, 

% and not by the binding to the wheel of births and 
I deaths. And as he passes through that stage anclr^ 
* reaches the tim'd JJ^ortal, the third great Initiation, 
he becomes the one who receives birth no more ; 
for in that very birtli he shall pass thrp,,ugll..the 
f ourth stage which takes him to the threshold of ^ 
^rvapaj and there can be no law that binds the 
Soul, for every fetter is broken and the Soul is 
free ; the fourth, stage is that of the Arhat, where 
the last remaining fetters are utterly thrown aside. 

Can we trace in any fashion at all these last 
stages, these four steps of Initiation ? Can we 


; realise, however dimly, what the work is \yhich 
j makes ^the passing of these four Gate\vay;s^pos5il51e, 

I and w'l^h makes the changed life on the other 
i side? We have seen that the candidate is bv no 

i' ^ 

means perfect. We^ see,pn these published books"'" 
that are lit by gleams from wkhin the Temple, that 


still there are ^m^fetters of h that 

one by one are to be cast off. I da not now take 
them in detail, explaining each, [qv that would ca^r}^ 
us too much within the Temple itself, and my work 
here is only in the Outer Court ; but, as you know, 
they may be stated, and I believe are kikely before 
very long to be traced for you here one by <Hie by 
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a competent hand. Let us then, without, going . into 

detail, take them as , glides for the .moment, 

mnd ask ourselves how it is that Jh^^^ demands are ,sp 
before the threshold is crossed ; why it is that 
so much has to Be done before this entrance into 
the Temple is permitted, before Those who hold 
the key of the Gate will throw it open when the 
mspirant stands tliereat for admission ? It is easy, 
I think, to see that the conditions we have already 
studied must be partly fulfilled ere the aspirant can 
cross the threshold. Every step that he takes on 
^ the other side is a step that pfaces greater and 
greater powers within his grasp. On the other side 
within the Temple his eyes will be open; on the 
other side within the Temple he will be able to do 
ando live in a way that on the hither side is 
impossible. The seeing, and the hearing, ^d the 
doing, wi?l make him a man very different from 
the men around him, holding powers that they do 
not share, having vision, that is not theirs, knowledge 
in which they have no part ; he is to move amongst 
them, but yet be^partly not of them, different from 
them while yet sharing in their common life. But 
if that be so, it is needful to demand from him 
that he shall truly be somewhat different from them 
ere these powt^f s shall be placed within his grasp ; 
for once 430 sses 5 ed, he holds them and can use them. 
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Suppose, then, that he ha,d the weaknesses so 
common in the outc!!’ world, suppose that he was 
easily irritated by the faults of those around himf 
suppose that he was easily thrown off his balance 
by the common events of daily life, suppose that 
his temper was not well under control, that his 
compassion was not growing, that his sympathy was 
not wide and deep, that when another injured liim^ 
he felt anger instead of compassion, and irritation 
instead of forgiveness, suppose tliat he had little 
toleration and small patience, what would be the 
jresult of admitting such a man beyond the ^ 
.threshold, and allowing these powers which are 
? ; superhuman, if you take tlie ordinary man as type, 
ito pass at all, however imperfectly, within his grasp ? 
Kvould there not be the danger, nay, the certaihl.v, 
that these small faults so common in men and 
women in the world would bring abofit results of the 
nature of catastrophes ; .that if lie overe angry thesd' 
fresh powers of the SouV he has gained — the 
strength of his will, the poiver pf his thought — 

■ would make him a source of dang-er to his fellow- 
men as these forces were flung out and affected 
others ? Supposing he were not tolerant, supposing 
he had not learnt to sympathise and to feel, to 
know the weaknesses he had congiered, and to 
understand the easiness of failure: whart, then, 
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would be his position among men when he was able 
^ to see them thoughts, when he ^as able to understand 
-and read their failings, and when those characters 
which we veil from each other beneath the outer 
appearance were no longer veiled to him, but stood 
out clearly and definitely expressed (in that very 
aura that I spoke of, which surrounds each 
■^personality), so that he ever saw what people 
were instead of what they appeared to be 
in the outer woidd ? Surely it \youlcl_ no' 
be right, nor just, nor well that such a po.wer- 
^ and it is one of the lowest on the Path— should t 
placed, io., the. one \yhp iiajs. 
b}/^ , liis ^ .own , , struggles to sympathise . ,j/itli . theC 
weakest, and by the remembrance of his own faultsv 
to give help and compassion, instead of condemna- 
tion, to the weakest of his brethren whon'Tne may 
meet with in tjis daily life. Right is it and just 
that the Remand should be rigid ere the 
aspirant be permitted to step across the threshold ; 
fair and right is it that the demand should be made 
upon him, and tfiat he should be able to comply 
witl)^ it ; that there^should be comparatively little 
left, at least of these ordinary Jaults of men, ere 
he steps within that might}^ Tenjple where there is 
room only for the helpers and the servants and the 
lovers of mankind. And the task that he has to do 
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is also so gigantic a task, that it seems necessary 
that he shall have m^fde fair progress eredie puts his 
hand to it at all : to get rid of every trace of human 
weakness, to gain all knowledge tliat can Ice gained < 
within the limits of our system, to develop the 
powers which place all that knowledge within reach 
at will, so that by merely turning the attention 
anywhere everything that there can be known 
passes within the knowledge of the observer. For 
that and nothing less than that, remember; is 
: || the position of the Adept The Adept is the “ one 
M who has no more to learn ” ; and Adeptship is but , 
II the last step on this Path that we are considering, 
f|which lies within the Temple, and which has to be 
||trodden in so brief a space of time — a task so 
.‘|gigantic, an achievement so sublime, that ware it 
;-^iot tfiS men havg done it, and are doing it, it would 
T«eem ^yon 3 "pfeiT^ at all. Fot? what would be 
Ipthis short span of lives from the Oi^diiiary standpohft 
for the making of such progress from the com- 
paratively low stage which marks the first Initiation 
to that sublime height where the jDerfected Adepts 
are standing, the very flower ^^nd perfection qf the 
evolution of Humanity And since notliing less 
than that is the task which lies within the Temple, 
since nothing less than that achievement has to be 
accomplished, since not the slightest trace |)f human 
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weakness nor of human ignorance must cling to the 
Arhat who is ready for tlie final Initiation, nq^ 

# wonder that before the ^threshold ist 

• much for men to do, no wonder that the foundation! 
that we have spoken of, which is to support the' 
weight of so mighty a building and on which s(| 
vast a superstructure is to be reared, must be madd 
s strong and firm. And remember, when the eyes 
are opened the greatness of the task seems more 
than in the days when the eyes were closed ; that 
to him who has begun to tread the Path, the Path 
^ must seem far higher and longer than it can look to 
those whose eyes are dim on the hither side of the 
Gate ; for he must see more clearly Those who are 
beyond, and measure more accurately the distance 
tha4 separates him from Them. And in the light of | 
that perfect glory, how dull must seem his own ) 
achievement ; .how poor and weak everything he'; 

do, in the lig^it of Their perfect strength ; howl 
almost measureless hi^ ignorance in the light of 
Their perfect knowledge ; and only four steps upon 
the Path, only sjjch brief tale of lives in which that 
Pat^ must be accomplished I But the conditions 
will be so different ; and there must lie, one would 
think, the possibility of the achievement ; there / 
lies the strength perhaps of the feeling that the : 
men wi|p have done it, and are doing it, passed in-; 


crossing the threshold into a state of life so different 
' from that they left teliind, that that which would 
seem impossible here becomes to them possible^ 
there, and that which seemed so difficult becomp ^ 
-comparatively easy. For although we ma.y not 
rAvholly realise all the conditions on the other side, 
hhere are some that it seems possible to think of, 
:that show how different the life is within thcT 
|Temple from tlrat which Hcs^\\d^ For first of 

■ all in this change of conditions, there is the fact that 
the men who are there understand — and much lies 
in that word “ understand.” You remember those ^ 
words that I just stopped short of intentionally, last 
week, in quoting the cry of triumph which came 
from the lips of the BUDpHA, when He proclaimed 
tKe end of bondage and the finding of liberty ; 4iow 
that cry to those who are in the outer world, telling 
them the cause of sorrow, spoke als© of tne ceasing 
of sorrow, and that that lay in understanding 
of the reality. ♦• 

Ho ! ye who suffer 1 know 
Ye suffer from yourselves. None else compels, 

None other holds you that ycf live and die. ^ 

And the man who has crossed the threshold 
knows that to be very truth. MJ^n suffer from . ^ 
themselves ; they are not bound ; and under- 
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standing* that, the whole world must change to his 
vision, anfl all the difhculties^of the Path will also 
^change their aspect. For once that we understand, 
once that we realise, that all these troubles and 
difficulties in the world grow from the world’s 
ignorance, that men suffer because they do not 
know that they pass from life to life, and that they 
®grow so little because they do not know ; that they 
make so little of life because they do not know ; 
that they gain so little in each life because they do 
not know ; that all this wheel of births and deaths 

• on which they are bound holds them bound to it by 
their want of knowledge, by their not realising that 
they are really free if only they could understand — 
when once the understanding comes, however 
weekly, when once the understanding comes, not 
indeed with the vision of the Enlightened One, 
but still >^ith full conviction, then the whole world 
t?jianges its aspect to this man who has crossed the 
threshold, and lookingmback over the world with all 
its sorrows and its miseries, with all its streaming 
eyes and breaking hearts, he knows that there is 
an vend to sorrow, ^and that with the ceasing of 
ignorance shall come the end of pain. And thus the 
heartbreak of it is removed ; though still the sorrow 
may not be utterly outgrown, that which made it 
despair #nd hopelessness has passed away from his 


Soul for evermore. And that is not the only chgnge 
■of condition — that ^hich gives not hope but 
hertainty, not hope of the dawn but the rising sun,’^ 
. and the certainty of the coming day ; that is hot tht 
• only change of condition which lies on the other 
! side of the threshold. One of the vast gains that 
; he will have obtained in crossing over that threshgjd 
will be the gaining of a consciousness which shall 
not again, be broken, over which death shall not 
have power, over which birth can no longer draw the 
sponge of oblivioiL His consciousness for the lives 
that lie in front is to be consciousness continuous 
and unbroken, self-consciousness gained not again 
to be lost, self-consciousness achieved not again 
to be clouded ; lost in truth it never can wholly 
be, wheij^pnce it has begun in man ; but it does'^iot 
translate itself into the lower consciousness in the 
lives that lie on the worldly side of tlfc 1'cmple. In 
the lives that lie /)n the fnrther'^side, within \.h€ 
Temple, the selF-conscious^iess is an unbroken 
knowledge, so that that Soul cmi look before and 
after and feel itself strong in tlic knowledge of 
the immortal Self. And see that will cluftigc 
all life ; for what are two of the great sorrows of 
life which come to men, and whidi men cannot 
escape.^ Two of the worst sorrows that all have 
felt, and that all still feel, are those of s(^arati<^ 
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^ and death — separation which is made by space, 

when hundreds or thousand #f miles may jeparate 
•fnend fr^ separation which is made by the 

ehange^of condition when the ygiLph^^ has 
fallen between the Soul in the body and the Soul 
on the other side. But separation and death exist 
not for him, who has crossed the threshold, as the}| 

• existed for him while lie was still in the outer worldi 
To some extent he may feel them, to some extent — 
being still with the fetter of ignorance at least 
partially upon him — he may feel some pang of 

• separation whether by distance dr by death ; but it 
cannot really cloud his life, it cannot really break his 
consciousness ; it is only while he is in the body 
tliat the separation exists for him, and he max.be . 
out of the body at will, and go where space a,rid. 
tiitie can no longer hold him. So that rirat out of 
his life are st¥uck for all future lives these two of 

Hhe great sufferings upon earth. No friend can 

again be lost to him, ^jo death can again take from 

his side tliose who are knit to him in the bond of ■ 

. • . . i 

life. For to hij^n neither separation nor death has/ 

a iseal existence ; tj^ose are evils of the past, and ini 

their most terrible forms they are finished with fo4 

evermore. 

Nor is tl^t all! of this enormous change pf 
conditj^ms in the life of the disciple. Not only has 



lie this unbrokeu consciousness which niak^s it 
impossible that any c:m be utterly dividechfrom him, 

I but he Ixiiows that it also means that in these lives’* 

; in front of him he will not slip back and fe§l as Iw. 
lia,s felt in the lix es liehind ; not ao'ain shall he come 
• into the world unconscious, to waste perhaps half a 
life by not knowinj;^' Vvhrit he seeks; not again sliall 
lie come into the world ignorant of all, for the ^ 
time l,)]inded by the matter that veils him, and 
knowing not the true purpose of his life ; he will 
return again indeed, but return with knowledge ; 
return again indeed, but return for progress ; and ^ 
it will be Iris own fault now if the [irogress be 
slackened, if he press not onwaiais. Me lias gained 
the consciousness that makes tlie progress possi!>le, 
and any standing still or slackening will be liis cfwn 
fault, and in no .sense a ncc'essit}^ of his life. 

And then again liis conditioTis will be changed loy 
the new ij^ito which<^he enters, com®^ 

.'panionslup where there arerno clouds, where no 
1 doubts and no suspicions ('an arise, companionship 
Uibove all the mists of earth, wlier^^ they have no 
fplace and cannot again disturbf,the vSoul in 

"crossing into the Temple he lias come within sjgl|,t 
of the great Teachers, in crossing the threshold he 
lias come witliiii the vision of lh(‘ Masters, and in 
the possibility of the touch of such lofty comf^anion-' 
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ship^ all life to him for evermore is changed. He 
will have touched the permaiuent, and the transitory 
cannot again "sliake him as in the days when he 
liiiew ilot the Eternal. His feet are for eyejanpre- 
upon the rock, and the. ^ wa^ not be able^,tQ 

wash him away from it, and give him again the 
trouble of swimming in the tossing sea. So that: 
on this other side, mighty as is the task, the 
conditions are so different that the task seems less 
impossible, and we begin to understand why it | 
has been achieved in the past, and why it is^being | . 
achieved in the present ; we begin to realise that }i 
with such changes, such a Path, great 
sti]l^j3p.,.tmdden ; and that these steps up the f 
mountain side, though they seem to raise the Soul 
so^high, and do raise it to heights so lofty, that 
these steps may be taken with comparative swiftness 
under c(fnditi®as so different, and that the evolution 
••may well be rapid beyond almost all dreaming where 
the powers of the Soul are thus unfolding and the 
darkness has lifted, and the light is seen. 

And these s^ges that are to be trodden under 
those conditions, J:hese steps that are yet to be 
taken, and these fetters that are still to be cast ^ 
off — as we look at them we see that one after ( 
another the Jast phases of human weakness are i 
disappearing, and the Soul shines out strong and i 
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calm and pure. The delusion of the lower self is 
falling away, and allc men are seen as "one with 
the true Self. Doubt is vanishing, fur it is replaced 
by knowledge; and as the Soul learns the" reality 
of things, doubt becomes impossible for evermore. 
And all dependence on the outer that is transitory, 
that too will slip from off the Soul ; for in this vivid 
contact with realities, all the outer things must take ^ 
their due proportion, and it will learn how the outer 
matters but little, and how all the things which 
divide men are mere shadows, and not realities at 
aii ; that all differences of religions, and all efficacy 
of one ceremony more than another, nay, all exoteric 
rites and ceremonies, belong to the lower world, 
so that they are only illusive walls set up between 
the Souls of men ; and these shadowy fetters will 
slip from The Soul that is learning, and these traces 
of human weakness will pass away. And the 
powei'3 of the Soul will be unfolding, vision anck'" 
hearing, the gaining of knowledge as yet undreamed 
of, flowing in from every side, and the whole Soul 
receptive ; no longer limited by th9 senses as here 
below, no longer nearly all the ^.Universe shut pff, 
arid only a small fragment of it here and there find- 
ing its way as knowledge to the Soul ; but 
knowledge flowing in from every side 5,nd the whole 
surface of the vSoul receptive to take it in ; that 
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, the gaining of the knowledge seems as it were a 
process of continually increasing life, and it comes 
constantly flowing into the Soul which has opened 
v2*ut to receive it from every side. And then still 
further on we faintly see that the Soul is getting rid 
of thpse.. etherealised shadows pf desi^^ JhaT ^till 
s^em to cling to it, the last touches as it were„p£.the 
^ earthly life \vhich im retain. But 

as we reach the last of the Initiations, that stands 
before the highest, that which makes the man an 
Arhat, we find that it is all but impossible to under- 

^ stand at all, impossible to realise, what fetters there 
can be, what blemishes in a state so exalted; and 
truly it is written that the path of the Arhat “ is 
difficult to understand, like that of birds in the air ” ; 
for like them he seems to leave no footprints, he 
seems to wing his way untouched, unfettered, in 
that higli ati:flosphere wherein he moves ; and from 
**that region thSre comes* dowj;i a sense of peace 
unshaken that nothing may disturb. For we are 
told that nothing can move him, nothing can shake 
him, that he stjinds there unassailable by any storm 
or earth, in a pence which nothing may avail to 
ruffle, in a serenity which nothing may avail to mar. 
Those who know the state have written of it, and in 
words whiclf needs must be weak since they are 
• humaf words, have said something of the 

W * 
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characteristics of one like that in syllables that s^em 
faintly to image out that lofty condition for they 
say that he is *. — ' ' 

r 

Tolerant like the earth, like Indra’s bolt ; he is like 
a lake without mud ; no new births are in store for him. 
His thought is quiet, quiet are his word and deed, when 
he has obtained h'eedom by true knowledge, when be 
lias thus become a quiet man. 

And it seems as though from that quiet there 
came down to us a sense of peace, of serenity, of 
unruffled calm, of rthat which naught may change 
or mar ; and we understand why of such one it 
should be written, that : 

'fhere is no suffering for liim who has finished his 
journey, and abandoned grief, who has freed himself ^on 
all sides, ai::d thrown off all fetters. 

r 

Such is the Arhai who stands at the summit of 
the Path ; such the pne who has bift one step more*' 
to take, and then shall have irothing more to learn ; 
such the goal and the Patli whirl v tread ; 

such the ending of the struggle, and the ending is 
perfect peace.* 

In tracing tlie steps of the preliminary Path, in 
speaking in words all imperfect of what lies on 

* The quotations arc from ilm D/iuwma/^ai/a, chap, vii., “The 
Arliatd’ 
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the other side ?he Golden Gate, have I seemed 
sometimoB to speak too hai^^lly, have I seemed to 
paint the PatiRnvith colours too dark, too gloomy ? 

If it be so, then the fault is mine, and not the 
fault of the Path ; if it be so, then the error is in 
the speaker, and not in that which feebly she has 
striven to describe. For though there be difficulty 
and struggle and suffering, it is true for all those 
who enter the Outer Court, to say nothing of those 
who have passed beyond the Golden Gate, that 
when once they have entered within that Court, 
they would not for aught that oaxth. can give them 
tread backwards to where they were before ; and 
for those who have passed across the threshold, is 
there aught that earth could give of joy or promise, 
tl^xt would make them even glance backwards at 
the world they have left behind? For this Path 
which itretches onward before us is a Path of i 
which the pains are better than earth’s joys, and; 
the sufferings more gloribus than earth’s fruitions. | 
If you could press wfthin the span of a human life; 
every joy that ^he lower earth could give ; if you 
could crowd if with pleasure, and with the giving 
of the pleasure could also give the power to enjo}| 
without ceasing ; if into that span of human lif^ 
you could bring all that men know of the joys of 
the senses, nay, even what they know of the jo}^ 
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of the intellect ; if you could make it with no touch 
I of pain nor of weariness ; if you could n,iake it an 
V ideal life so far as eartli can ideal; then^ 

r: beside the steps on the Path — no matter wh^t those 
steps may seem from the outer world — that life 
of earth’s joys would be sordid and dull in its 
colouring, and its harmonies would be discords 
beside the harmonies that lie beyond. For on this < 
Path each step that is taken is a step that is taken 
for ever ; each pain that is suffered on it is a pain 
which, if it is felt, is welcome liecause of tlie 
lesson that it give^c And in treading this Path it 
grows brighter as ignorance lessens, it grows more 
peaceful as weakness vanishes, it grows screncr as 
the vibrations of earth have less |K:)wcr to jar and 
jto disturb. What jt its ending, — Those oply 
lean tell v?rho have ended ; what it is at its goal,— 
iThose only may know who stand there. Jiut even 
|those who are treading its earlier stages know that ^ 
its sorrow is joy as compared with the joy of eartli, 
and the very smallest of its llowers is worth every 
jewel that eartli could give. One gleam of the 
Light which shines always upon it \md Ural grows 
ever brighter as the disciple treads onwards, one 
gleam of that makes all earth’s .sunshine but as 
darkness ; tliey who tread it know the peace that 
passeth understanding, the joy that earthly sorrow 
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can never take S-way, the rest that is on the rock 
tliat no earthquake may sh^’ver, the place within 
the Temple \f!?Cre for ever there is bliss. 
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TUEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 



OBJECTS. 

To Torn) a nucleus of the universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, 
caste or colour. 


To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 

To investigate unexplained laws of nature and the 
|>()wers latent in man. 


Any pcr.son desiring information as to the 
Theo.sophical Society is invited to communicate with 
any one of tlie General Secretaries ; addresses as tmder : 
America : New York, 7 West Eighth Street, 
lUiri'ATN : London, 28 Albemarle Street, W. 

I.N'DiA: Thcos^phical Society, Benares, N.W.IL 

Scandinavia: Swedc’^, Engelbrechtsgatan, 7 Stock- 
holm. 

Australia : Sf^lney, N.S.W., 42 Margaret Street. 

New Zealand : Auckland, Strand Arcade, Queen 
Street. * 

Holland : Amsterdam, 76 Amsteldijk. 


France : Paris, 59 Avenue de la Bourrloniiais. 

Italy : Societa Teosotica, Via di Pietra 70, Rome. r 
(Irrmanv : 95 KaiserDlee, Friedenau, Berlin. 

The TiiEOSoi'incAL Sociicrv is composed- of 
.students, l)elonging to any religion in tlie world or 
to none, who arc united by their approval of the 
above objects, by their wish to remove religious 
antagonisms and to draw together men of go<')d-wiU 
what.socvor their religious opinions, and by their 
desire to study religious truths and to share the 
results of their studies with others. Their bond of 
union is not the profession of a common belief, but 
a common search and asjnration for Truth. They 
hold that Truth .should be .sought by .study, by 
reflection, by pivfily of life, by devotion to high 
ideals, and they regard Truth as a prize to he striven 
for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. 
They consider that belief should be the re.sult of 
individual .study or intuition, and not its antecedent, 
and should rest on knowledge, not on ii.sscrtion. 
They extend tolerance to all, even to tlie intolerant, r 
not ao a privilege they bestow, but as a duly they 
perform, and they seek to remove ignorance, not 
to punish it. Tliey see every religion as :pi expression 
of the Divine Wisdom, and prefer its study to its 
condemnation, aiubits priv:tice to pro.sdyti.sm. Peace 
is their watch-word, as Truth it^ Uieir aim. 

Theosophy is the body o( truths which forms 
the basis of all religions, and w^ich cannot be 
claimed as the exclusive possession of, any. It offers 
a philo-sophy which renders life intelligible, and which ^ 
demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its 
evolution. It put.s death in its rightful place, as a 
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recurring incidt^it in an endless life, opening the 
^gateway of a fuller and more radiant existence. It 
restore^ to the world the scienc^of the spirit, teaching 
man to kno^;^jj^e spirit as himself, and the mind and 
body as his servants. It illuminates the scriptures 
ancf doctrines of religions by unveiling their hidden 
meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of 
intelligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes 
of intuition. 

Members of the Theosophical Society study these 
truths, and Theosophists endeavour to live them. 
Every one willing to study, to be tolerant, to aim 
high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed as a 
member, and it rests with the member to become a 
true Theosophist. 



BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR STUDY. 


An Outline of Theosophy. C. W. Leaclbeater 

Element.s of Theosophy. Lilian Edger 

Ancient Wisdom. Annie Besant 

Sev'en Principles of Man, Annie Besnnt 

Re-incarnation. Annie Besant 

Karma. Annie Besant 

Death — and After? Annie Besant ?* 

The Astral Plane. C, W. Leadbeater 

The^Devachanic Plane. C. W, Leadbeater ... 

Srlan and his Bodies. Annie Besant 

I'he Key to Theosophy. H. P. Blavatsky 

Esoteric Buddhism. A. P. Simifett ... 

The Growth of the Soul. A. P. Sinnelt 

Man’s Place in the Universe 

Man Visible and Invisible — with 26 Coloured Plates. 

C. W. Leadbeater 

The Other Sid%of Death. C. W. Leadbeater 
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A student who h^ thoroughly mastered these may study 
The Secret Doctrine. H. P. Blavatsky. Three volumes and 
separate inde.v, ^^3. 




r'ragmcnts of a Faith. G. R. .S. iMoad 

Esoteric Christianity. *-\f^nie IJesant 

Four Great Religions. Annie Resant ... ^ 

Orpheus, G, R. 8. jMe.ad 

The Kahalnh, A. K. UAiite 

E'J’HICAI.. 

In the Outer Court. Annie licsani 

The Path of Disclplesbip. Annie P.esant 
The Voice of iln* .Silence. M, P. Dlavatshy.. 

Light on the Path. Mal)el Collins 

Bliagav.atl'Gila. Traur.. Annie Hesant 

Studies in the r.lKiga\ad-(’iita 

The Doctrine of the He.nrt 

The Upanishats. 'I'rans. hy G. k. .S. Mea<l atul 
J. C. Chattopadynya. 'i wo volumes, e.ach . 
Three Paths and l>hannn. Annie Pesntit ... . 

ni'heosophy of the ll^panishats 

VAtaous. 

Nature’s Mysteries. .\. P. Sinnell 

Clairvoyance. C. W. I,ca<lljeater 

Dreams. C. W. i.eadlieater 

The Riillding of the Kosmos. .Annie I’esant 
The h'volntion of Life and Form. Annie P.esant 

Some Problems of Life. Annie Jiesant 

Thought-Power, its Control and Culture. Annie l.esatn 
The SGeitce of the ICinotiotis. lihagtkvan l);is 
The Go.spel and tlie Gospels. G. K. S. Mead 

Five A'ctirs of 'rheosophy 

Trace.s of a Hidden Tradition in Masonry and Medieval 
Mysticism. Mrs. Cooper Oakley 
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,/// the ahovC'nfivied books arc /mblishcd at ncii prices 
by THE THEOSOFHICAT. PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
3 Langiiam Pi.ack, I.ondon, W., /r(r,t •ivhom a full 
catalogue of works on 'JVn’OSopky and kindv*'d subjects can 
he obtained, post free, on application. 
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